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Farm Bill: 


The Aftermath 


By John Cipperly 

















How Free Do We Really 


Want to Be? 
By Ron Kennedy 





For Pies Like the Name Implies! 


But the name alone cannot describe the full measure of perform- 
ance that is milled into every bag of Flaky Crust. You have to use 
it to believe it. Flaky Crust’s scientifically controlled protein 
content, super-fine granulation and unvarying uniformity improve 
pie crust quality. Moreover, Flaky Crust’s ease of handling cuts 
down production time and labor, resulting in highest quality 
crusts at lowest cost to you. 
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e like our way of life, too, because it’s 
been a good way and a useful one. 
**At least we've tried to make it so. 
“When you work with something and watch 
it grow because of the care you're taking with it, 
it’s almost like you’re creating something ... a 
wonderful sort of a feeling to have. 

““Sure, we've had to work hard. Our family has 
lived on this land for 46 years now, and it hasn’t 
always been easy. There’ve been drouth years, 
floods, insects—sometimes almost enough to 
make us wonder if it’s all worthwhile. 

“But it is worth it! 

“We've stuck to farming, and the land has 
been good to us. 

**Naturally, we are concerned about what our 
youngsters will do when they grow up. I guess 
all parents feel that way. 

“But I know one thing—we’re going to let 
our children make up their own minds. What- 
ever they do, we know the training they’ve gotten 
here will fit them for any number of jobs. 
(Can’t help but hope, though, that they’ll decide 
to stay with what they know best—farming.) 
Just look at the opportunity ahead. 

““We’ve read all about how this country’s 
population is booming so much, and how much 
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more it’s supposed to grow in just a few years. 
“But when a country grows—and a world for 
that matter—people need more of everything. 
And the things we produce here on the farm will 
be the key to a whole lot of that growth. 
“Sure, it’s going to mean that farmers will 
have to produce more. And we'll have to be 
better farmers to meet the challenge. But take 
your 4H Clubs, FFA, and the advanced pro- 


grams being offered by our ag colleges. Why, 
our youngsters today are learning things that 
were almost beyond the imagination when I 
was a boy. 

““Yes, from here the future looks good... 


good enough to make us mighty thankful we’re 
a farm family.” 


es oe Of 


We at Cargill agree. There is going to be an 
increasing demand for farm products in the 
years to come. And the farmer is going to be- 
come an increasingly vital person to our economy. 

That’s a big responsibility this family is facing 
right now—the responsibility of helping provide 
all the crops our country and the world are 
going to require in future years. Just think, 
a predicted 220 million persons in the United 





You bet we’re proud of our farm” 


States by 1975—and 3¥ billion in the world 
by 1999! 

But we firmly believe tomorrow’s farmers are 
Cargill has 


ies for more 


equal to the job, and then some 
worked with farmers and their fami 
than 93 years now. (Our business is Creative 


Processing—finding ways to change raw farm 
crops into finished products people will need and 
buy.) That’s why from our position as Number 2 


man on the farmer-processor team, we can vouch 


for the kind of stock from which farm folks 


are made. 
These are rugged, honest, loyal, hard-working 
and warm-hearted people. They’re 


1 Dig part ol 


our own future at Cargill. 











23 Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CARGILIE 
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85°, of all United States families ate out- 
doors during the last year, according to 
a recent survey. For this more casual 
dining, rolls and buns are most essential, 
especially for those mopping-up operations so necessary to 
satisfy fresh air appetites. 

The outdoor living market topped $700 million in 1955. In 
1956, over $800 million . . . with the billion dollar market just 
around the corner. Now there’s one sound reason for the 
whopping 59°; increase in roll consumption between 1947 
and 1954! 

As more and more bakers are getting into this profitable 
business, we’re happy to find that they’re relying on us as 
bakery flour specialists to supply flours that fully meet their 
most exacting specifications. 





If you are not making use of our specialized services (al- 
though a great many other leading bakers are), why not send 
a part of your business our way? We'll pay the freight on 
your wire or phone call... and give you the most pleasing 
product and service you've ever had! 
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FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 


‘4 MINNEAPOLIS *« KANSAS CITY 
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Vanier Interests 
Assume Ownership 


Of Fuhrer - Ford 


MT. VERNON, IND.—Fuhrer-Ford 


Milling Co., Mt. Vernon, has been 
acquired by John J. Vanier and as- 
sociates of Salina, Kansas. The 
Vanier interests assumed ownership 
of the properties Aug. 1 after mak- 
ing the purchase from the Fuhrer 
and Ford families. The sales price 
was not disclosed. 

Malcolm W. Fuhrer, Jr., will man- 
age the properties which will con- 
tinue to be operated at the Fuhrer- 


Ford Milling Co. Mr. Fuhrer is the 
fourth generation of his family in the 
milling business at Mt. Vernon and 
has been active in the management 
of the company for the past 12 years 

Malcolm W. Fuhrer, Sr., president 
of the firm, has retired and plans to 
devote his time to extensive farming 


interests in the Mt. Vernon area. He 
succeeded to the presidency in 1950 
after the death of H. C. Ford. His 
father, Eugene H. Fuhrer, also was 
president of the company for many 
years. Active in milling for the past 
50 years, Mr. Fuhrer served many 
terms as treasurer of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 

Also retiring from the organiza- 
tion is Horace G. Kohler, superin- 
tendent, who joined the firm on Jan 
9, 1911. Mr. Kohler, who was made 
superintendent Oct. 20, 1919, has 
been succeeded by Francis Curtis, his 
assistant for the past 11 years 

The Fuhrer-Ford mill has a daily 
capacity of 1,200 sacks and storage 
capacity for 200,000 bu. Plans are 
being made for immediate moderniza- 
tion of the mill, the Vanier interests 


reported, including installation for 
shipment of flour in bulk 

Vanier headquarters are at Salina, 
where two mills are operated. Other 
milling facilities are at Lincoln, Neb 
and Des Moines, Iowa. The Vanier 
mills have a daily capacity of about 
25,000 cwt 

The Fuhrer-Ford organization was 
formed in 1875 by the late W. C 
Fuhrer and the late William Ford 
Their first mill was destroyed by fire 
in 1899, and the present mill was 
built at that time. Several additions 
and modernization projects were un- 
dertaken in the following years 

BREAC S THE ST e — 





Spring Wheat iid 
Reaches Final Stage 
Under Clear Skies 


MINNEAPOLIS The sprin 
wheat harvest was moving toward its 


final phase in the seven-day period 
ending Aug. 18 under clear skies with 
hot, dry weather 

Harvesting in South Dakota was 
almost completed last week and is 
now moving swiftly toward the end 
in the Red River Valley. The only 
exception so far as wheat is con- 
cerned is the durum area of north 
central North Dakota, but the har- 
vest is gaining momentum 


The peak movement of all spring 
wheat is expected to hit this market 
the last few days of August over 
the Labor Day weekend 

The rising rate of receipts at Min- 
neapolis the past few days has con- 
tinued to soften the cash price struc- 
ture, although this trend is being 
offset somewhat by the tendency of 
growers to place spring wheat under 
loan in increasing amounts, following 
the pattern of heavy impoundings 


or 


which has occurred in the Southwest. 
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The Aftermath: 





CIPPERLY'S NECK 
IS SAFE 


The adoption of the farm bill by 
Congress Aug. 18 confirms the pre- 
dictions made by John Cipperly, The 
Miller’s Washington correspondent. 
While many sources, including other 
newsmen in Washington, were pro- 
claiming that, because of various dif- 
ferences of opinion, there would be no 


new law, Mr. Cipperly consistently 
held to the position that Congress 
would adopt new legislation. His 


analyses of the developing situation 
each week have proved entirely cor- 
rect, an indication of the reliability 
of The Miller’s Washington news 
coverage. 





MINNEAPOLIS VISITORS 
FARGO, N. D Fifteen Future 
Farmers of America members will 
leave Fargo Aug. 28 on a four-day 
award trip to Minneapolis. The mem- 


bers were named during the state 
FFA convention for their accom- 
plishments in crop production, in- 
cluding the proper handling and stor- 
ing of grain as a part of their work 
in vocational agriculture. In Minne- 
ipolis, they will visit the Grain Ex- 
change gricultural manufacturing 
plants, marketing centers, the air- 
port and the Minnesota State Fair 
The trip is being sponsored by F. H 
Peavey & Co. and the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation 
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Passage of Farm Law Follows 


Eventful Week in Washington 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Congress has 


passed the farm bill. Final action 
came Aug. 18 when the Senate, by 
voice vote, accepted the House- 


passed version of the 
it forward to the White 


certain presidential approval. 
passage of the measure 
described as a long stride in 


the 


farm bloc 


prograr 


has lost its shadow and substance. 

Here is the story of the aftermath 
which saw many Washington observ- 
ers write out the bill from practical 
politics. The prospect of farm legis- 
lation in this session of Congress was 
completely dead, they reported a 
week ago. Yet it came back to life, as 
predicted The Miller last week 
page 6 

As Congressmen faced up to debate 
the bill in both chambers they were 


program 


bill and sent 
House for 
The 
can only be 
the 
direction of complete adoption of 
Benson farm 
luctant recognition by the shattered 
in Congress that the old 
n, which dates back to 1933, 


and re- 





Barter Provisions Still Contentious 
As Senate-House Committee Meets 





WASHINGTON—The hotly con- iro: ut the sharply differing 
troversial extension legislation of  Slons PL 480. They will pay par- 
Public Law 480 will head into a Uculat pong =m se an wo 1 

visions of the Hous 1] orde 

knock-down-drag-out fight when ‘!!0nS Of | House bi Wace (uel 

: . the libs zation of tight adminis- 
congressional committee groups : , 

: — ‘ tra e controls on barter deals 
meet to discuss conflicting bills al- The bill previously passed by th 
ready passed by the Senate and the) conate extending PL 480 refused t 
House, Up to this time both cham- accept beralization of barter 
bers have deferred appointment of ap] ring the House version 
conferees, awaiting a final decision Mor officials of the U.S. De- 
on farm legislation. part f Ag ilture are mn In 

fav I dened requirements. It 
With that legislative situation is x ( i that when the confe es 
clearing up, the two chambers have neet nonishing recommendations 
now selected conferees and it is ex- to re the House barter pr n 
pected that they will meet shortly to PL 180 
THE NORTHWESTERN 
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unable to kill completely the old par- 
ity concept as a bench mark for price 
support levels. In the case of corn 
they did accomplish that goal, but for 
cotton the administration had to give 
way to House opposition. But it is 
important to note that even under 
that concession both chambers of 
Congress gave lip service to a price 
support level based on a percentage 
of the immediate three years’ na- 
tional average market price when 
they approved the concept for corn 
Late last week it appeared evident 
that the farm bill was speeding along 


slative highway with pas- 
apparent before the weekend 
adjournment. The House, which had 
previously declined to take up a farm 


super -legi 


sage 


bill suddenly reversed itself and 
adopted an amended version of its 
previously defeated bill 

That measure, in many respects 


was more acceptable to the U.S. De- 


partment of Agriculture than the 

Senate bill and all evidence available 

indicated that the Senate would 

ymptly concur with the measure 

and send it to the floor for approval, 

thence to the White House for signa- 
ture 

Conference Asked 
But the nation’s capital, in many 
t uile of the peren- 


respects, 1s a lacsimue ol 
l 


Caribbean hurricanes which defy 


ccurate forecasting. As the Senate 
iwriculture committee met to give its 
ipproval to the House-passed meas- 





ure, there developed an unusual con- 
unction of interests which persuaded 
the comm ttee to reject the House 
neasure and ask for a conference 
with a House group 

It is understood that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation ‘smarting 
under its loss of a complete victory 
ver its sponsored version of price 
supports based on a preceding three- 
eal erage market price for com- 

diti threw its weight into the 
Senate committee to urge the calling 
f conference to make a choice be- 
tween the House and Senate bills 

The Hous reaction was prompt 
nd ul ible eading to the con- 
clusion that there would be no farm 

slation this ye 

This conclusion seemed to have 
substance when it was also learned 
that the National Farmers Union 
urged rT its supporters in the 
Senat Agriculture Committee the 

FARM LAW 





Rodney to Construct 
Bulk Flour Depot 
At Miami, Fla. 


KANS AS CITY The Rodney Mill 
ng Co., Kansas City, will begin ¢ 
struction of a bulk uur depot in 
M } Sé ‘ bakers th 
souther I irea ne epot 1s 
—- l e completed a ready 

peratic by the end of October 
The new facility is being designed 
especially for handling bakery flo 
in bulk and w he quipped with 
¢ natic mac ery i the latest 
I sanitati cont l 1evices De- 
liveries will be made in bulk trucks 
from the new facility to bakers in 
the area 
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The Meaning Behind the Farm Law 


S UNPREDICTABLE AS a weman is the 
A Congress of the United States. Perhaps that 
is part of the fascination generated by so august 
a bedy, for who knows what flirtatious gambit will 
be essayed next? Primping and preening, aware 
that she is the cynosure of all eyes, exposing a 
provocative limb as occasion demands, Congress 
can become coy, angry, smart, vexatious, con- 
trite, arrogant and saucy by rote. 

The legislature has rarely been more unpre- 
dictable than it has over the issue of the now- 
passed farm bill. The “on-again, off-again, come- 
hither” fluttering of congressional eyelids would 
have done credit to an 18th century paramour. 

The accent in the law is primarily on cotton, 
followed by rice with corn almost a by-product, 
used chiefly for bargaining in the legislative mar- 
ket place. Wheat was an also-ran. Never once 
was it mentioned in the final days of skirmishing. 
The politicians, it seemed, averted their eyes from 
the bulging bushels in the Southwest. There was 
no attempt to promote the two-price plan for 
wheat, as some observers confidently expected. 

Congress is pregnable. Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, has proven that. The 
new law represents a triumph for the Bensonian 
policy of agricultural rectitude, or what Mr. 
Benson sees as rectitude. The law has been evolved 
from the guide lines he laid down when he first 
came to office. His strategy has been a master- 
piece of political adroitness and he showed him- 
self to be a stubborn wager of his wiles. Congress 
fell before that stubbornness—there was little 
or no alternative, but surrender came reluctantly. 

No one is going to pretend that it is a good 
law. Nothing born of compromise, of reluctant 
agreement, can be totally good, nor can it be 
totally bad. But Mr. Benson believes that what 


Travel Both Sides of the 


UCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN and said con- 
M cerning the activities of the flour milling in- 
dustry’s production personnel at the annual tech- 
nical conferences of the Association of Operative 
Millers, and of the assiduous way in which they 
apply themselves to the task of learning more and 
better ways of doing things in their job of pro- 
ducing flour. Scme senior executives have had the 
opportunity of visiting the conference in previous 
years and they have been impressed by the atten- 
tion paid to the technical papers presented, and by 
the careful way in which exhibits are examined 
and questions posed. 

Opportunities for senior executives of the mills 
to see for themselves just what goes on at these 
conferences are limited by reason of time, distance 
and money. Could they but sit in at a conference 
session, they would realize that every cent they 
put into expenses for their production men is a 
wise investment. That there is some “goofing-off” 
is undeniable, but only a small percentage—a frac- 
tional percentage in all truth—of the men attend- 
ing fail to. take advantage of the opportunities for 
self-advancement offered. 

Members of mill management will have an ex- 
cellent opportunity of seeing AOM in action, if 
they are so minded, nxt year. 

By one of those occasional and pleasant coinci- 


has been achieved is sufficient to warrant the 
hope that farming will be put on a sounder basis 
with producers having more freedom and greater 
incentives. 

At the back of it is the underlying hope 
that a start has been made on the plan to cut 
surpluses, to reduce government expenditure on 
price supports, and to improve farm income. 

Can the new law, and the Benson policies, 
be all things to all men in the manner indicated? 
The law has its critics and there are congress- 
men who feel that the new concept for corn 
will result in greater surpluses of that commodity. 
A warning has been given that the scrapping 
of acreage allotments will increase corn pro- 
duction by 40% over this year’s crop. When 
that surplus forces down feed grain prices, farmers 
will be compelled to feed more cattle and hogs, 
creating a livestock market surplus and a con- 
sequent price slump, the critics claim. On the 
other hand, Mr. Benson is convinced that lower 
prices will force production down to balance it 
with demand. 

The old conception of price suppert, dating 
back 25 years or more, has lost its attractiveness 
in the light of today’s economic conditions. There 
is meaning for the wheat and flour trades in this 
development, the full force of which will not 
be apparent until the new Congress meets in 
January of 1959. Assuredly, more will be said and 
done then in the way of corrective and palliative 
legislation and wheat will be in the forefront 
as the government faces the huge spill-over of 
supplies. 

¥ ¥ 

QUOTE — Journalists do not live by words 

alone although sometimes they havc to eat them. 
—Adlai Stevenson. 


Milling Street in Chicago 


dences, both AOM and the Millers National Fed- 
eration will be meeting in Chicago for their annual 
gatherings. AOM is at the Sherman Hotel, May 
11-14 (Monday to Thursday inclusive) and MNF 
is at the Edgewater Beach, May 16-18 (Saturday 
to Monday). Those members of management com- 
ing to Chicago, perhaps to make some business 
calls on the empty pre-convention day of Friday, 
might like to come a day or so earlier and see for 
themselves just how high is the quality of AOM 
presentation. 

The trade show itself will merit careful ap- 
praisal, if only to enable a comparison to be made 
with the production man’s reaction and one’s own. 
Donald S. Eber, vice president of AOM, says re- 
quests for space are already coming in although 
his location plans are not yet finalized. However, 
this much is sure—the display will feature all that 
is new and up-to-date in the milling business with 
some of the world’s top milling engineers on hand 
to explain their offerings. 

To see for one’s self is far better than reading 
reassuring reports in The Miller every year. 

Technical know-how is essential to an industry 
which is fast modernizing its facilities. Make Chi- 
cago a good investment in '59—investment in the 
satisfactory and firsthand knowledge that a job 
is being well done. 
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Blaze Damages 
GMI Elevator 
At Buffalo 


BUFFALO—A fire in the General 
Mills, Inc., grain elevator here Aug. 
15 sent big clouds of smoke over 
the lower downtown area. Charles 
H. Canmarata, deputy fire commis- 
sioner, said a spark from an electric 
motor probably ignited grain dust 
near the top of a conveyor leg run- 
ning from the freighter J. P. Wells 
of Detroit to the 120 ft. high con- 
crete bin. Company executives said 
they had been unable te determine 
definitely what had caused the blaze. 


When the fire was discovered about 
40,000 bu. wheat remained in the 
freighter, which was being unloaded 
at the time. 

An early estimate placed the dam- 
age at $100,000, but a company 
spokesman said later that he did 
not believe it would be of “that 
magnitude.” He said most of the dam- 
age was confined to machinery in 
the conveyor leg. 


The height and inaccessibility of 
the fire made firefighting difficult 
and hazardous. The fireboat, Edward 
M. Cotter, tied up alongside the 
freighter and played three streams 
from turret nozzles on the outside of 
the bin. 

The fire cut off electrical power, 
preventing firemen from reaching the 
blaze by elevators. Firemen had to 
mount ladders and drag hose to the 
bin with ropes. Flames were brought 
under control within an hour. 


The crew of the Wells was unable 
to remove the conveyor leg from 
the hold, so the ship was not moved 
The freighter was not actually en- 
dangered by the fire and officers felt 
moving would be more dangerous 
than remaining at the dock. 
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USDA Orders 117.5 Million Lb. 
Flour for Export Donation 


dose F. Rabasa 


Bay State Milling 
Names J. F. Rabasa 


To Export Position 


WINONA, MINN.—Jose F. Rabasa, 
formerly with the Latin American 
division of a large milling firm in the 
Southwest, has accepted a position as 
export sales manager of Bay State 
Milling Co. 

Mr. Rabasa has spent his entire 
career in the export flour business 
and, as export sales manager of Bay 
State, will devote his major efforts 
to expanding the company’s volume 
in export markets where it has not 
participated in the past. He will head- 
quarter at the home office in Winona 

The announcement of Mr. Rabasa’s 
appointment was made by Paul B 
Miner, Bay State’s vice president in 
charge of sales. Mr. Miner announced 
that William C. Kueffner will 
continue as export manager, in addi- 
tion to his other duties 


also, 





Filter Dust Collector Business Sold; 
Plan Entails Expansion for Two Firms 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The En- 
division of Safety 
Inc., New Haven, 


Indus- 
has an- 


toleter 
tries, 
nounced the sale of its filter dust 
collector business to SMICO, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


In a joint announcement, Frank 
Shidler, president of SMICO and Rob- 
ert J. Hoskins, manager of the Ento- 
leter division, said that while the 
manufacturing and home sales office 
of the dust collector section are to be 
transferred to Oklahoma City, the 
Entoleter division will retain exclu- 
sive sales representation in New 
England, the Middle Atlantic states, 
and supervisory control of field en- 
gineering in the Central States area. 
It is expected that all agents pre- 
viously selling and servicing this 
equipment will continue under the 
new arrangement. 

The collector will be placed on the 
market under the name of SMICO 
dust collector. Originally introduced 
to this country in the late 40’s, the 
filter collector has since undergone 
extensive design refinements by the 
Entoleter division to meet the high 
production and sanitary requirements 
of the American milling industry. The 
aluminum-housed suction filter dust 
collector is used throughout the proc- 
ess industries and because of its 
special sanitary construction features, 





it has found excellent 
the flour and feed 
firms stated 


acceptance in 
industries, the 


The sale of this line of equipment 
will permit the Entoleter division to 
concentrate its efforts on high speed 
centrifugal machines and expand into 


other closely associated equipment 
lines used in conjunction with this 
type of processing, Mr. Hoskins 
stated 


The addition of the filter collector 
to the SMICO line will complete an- 
other step in its expansion program 
for service to the milling industry, 
Mr. Shidler commented. 
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Controllers Elected 


NEW YORK—The Controllers In- 
stitute of America has announced the 
election of two men associated with 
the grain industry to offices in the 
institute. John C. Newton, controller, 
feed division, Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change, Inc., was elected a director 
of the Buffalo Control of the insti- 
tute, and Gerald A. D. Smith, secre- 
tary-controller-assistant treasurer, F. 
H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, was 
named to the board of directors of 
the Minneapolis Control. The insti- 
tute is a non-profit management or- 
ganization of controllers and finance 
officers from all lines of business. 





WASHINGTON—Orders totaling 
to mills Aug. 18 by the U.S 
cludes 48,409,300 Ib. all-purpose flour 
lb. whole wheat flour 


Departmen 


FLOUR 

Company— Milling point 
Abilene Fiour Mills Co Abilene, Kansas 
Kimbell-Diamond M g Co Seguin, Texas 
Clifton, Texas 

Graham, Texas 

Denton, Texas 

Kansas M g Co Wichita o 


Moundridge Kansas 


Springfield 


Enid, Okla 
Atchison, Kansas 


Minneapolis 


Rodney Milling Co McPherson, Kansas 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co St. Joseph or 
Kansas City 

Hutchinson, Kansas 

Kansas City 

American Fiours, Inc Newton, Kansa 
Russell-Miller Milling Co Dallas 

Alton 

Fiour Mills of America, Inc New Braunfels, Texas 
Lexington M & Elevator Co Lexington, Neb 
Hunter Milling Co Wellington, Kansas 


Spokane Fiour Mills Co Spokane, Wash 


Morrison Milling Co Denton, Texas 
Gene M n Buffalo 
Mopkins Ky 
M eapo 
Great Falls, Mon 
Kan City 
Wichita F Te 
Ar Tex 
Co M g & Elevator Co Beardstow 
St. Lou 
Omaha 
Hay . " 
Cla K 
El Re Ok 
Term Fiour Mills C P d, Ore 
Burrus M D F w h 
+8 Whole Wheat Credit 
CORNMEAL 
Con M 9 
iMlinois Cere M n Pa 
Miner-H M og C Wilkes-Barre P 
Gener i. s Co Kankakee 
Lauhoff Co De e 
Pate Ce Co Gene N.Y 
Burrus M Ft. W n 
Mt. Vernon Milling Co Mt. Verno d 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co Milwaukee 
o h ge stec are edit harge 


117,523,100 
yellow degermed cornmeal! for export to relief ul 
of Agriculture 
65.082.400 Ib 
Details of the awards 


are 


bre 











GMI to Distribute 








preside 
4 . 
New Cereal Nationally © & 
MINNEAPOLIS—Cocoa Puffs, de- natural 
scribed as America’s only nation- ripenec 
wide, choc ite-flavored ready-to-eat ~ ? ++ 
cereal, made its debut in the North- Mi 
west and Northeast regions of th ade 
U.S. in July and will be in national . July 
distribution this month for six 
Developed by General Mills, Inc has be 
it is puffed and popped for lasting General 
crispness stril 
“In Cocoa Puffs, we have combine televisi 
America’s No. 1 flavor, chocolate, and he I 
America’s favorite cereal grain cereal 





b. flour and 37,273,C0) Ib 
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ncies 


i were awarded 


The flour total in- 
id flour and 4,031,400 
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Processing 
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Stockholders of GMI Given 
Reports of Planning Designed 
To Expand Operations Further 


MINNEAPOLIS — Stockholders 
of General Mills, Inc., held their 
annual meeting Aug. 19 in the 
company’s new headquarters build- 
ing and heard reports of planning 
designed to expand company opera- 
tions further within the next few 
years. Harry A. Bullis, chairman 
of the board, and Charles H. Bell, 
president, reviewed briefly the 
company’s fiscal year ended May 
31, 1958. Mr. Bell pointed out that 
the return on beginning stockhold- 
ers’ equity was 10.8% this year, as 
compared to 9.3% last year. 


In spite of this good record, it is 
important to keep in mind that the 
return on our volume is still 
very smail only 2.8¢ per dollar — 


sales 


which in the years ahead certainly 
leaves room for improvement,” Mr. 
Bell said 

Mr. Bullis cast an optimistic eye 


1g economy ahead. In- 
creased government expenditures for 


t the rising 


jlefense, for highway construction, 
ind to encourage new housing will 
ill spur the economy, he said. The 
removal of the tax on freight trans- 


portation will also be helpful to rail- 
roads, business and consumers. 

As consumer demands increase 
nd production facilities are used 
ore fully, business will find it nec- 

essary to investment in 
plant and equipment,” Mr. Bullis said. 


increase its 


When this begins to happen, perhaps 
by next spring or summer, recovery 
will be general and the economy will 


1ove forward vigorously, he predict- 
Big Boost Expected 

The growth expected in the dynam- 

U.S. economy and in population 
ind family formation plus the home- 
desire for better, more con- 
ids will boost the nation’s 

0d bill by about $25 billion by 1965, 
Mr. Bullis predicted 

To insure its share of this new mar- 
ket, GMI has increased its research 


maker's 


enient fo 


budget for 1958-59, he said. ‘The 
greater part of the increase will be 
spent in the field of foods, for basic 
researcnh, ind to develop new and 


-oducts, better packaging and 


iproved processes,”’ Mr. Bullis said. 
New products give the company 
greater sales, increased profit oppor- 


tunities, and 


tive pe sition, 


i strengthened competi- 
but require sub- 
stantial capital investments to devel- 
yp the market, Mr. Bell pointed out. 

“Another area where consistent 
expenditure pays off is in the field of 
public relations,” Mr. Bullis said. 
expenditures are investments 
to build good will for the company 
without reference to specific products. 
We believe 


also 


hese 


that the good will of the 
public benefits all products in the 
run, because it enhances confi- 


General Mills as an institu- 


Last year GMI spent $15,858,000 
r plants and equipment. Company 
requirements for fixed facilities and 
capital were financed by 


k y 
WOrking 


$6. 737,000 of reinvested earnings, 
$6,300,000 depreciation charges and 
$10,000,000 borrowed from Pruden- 


tial Insurance Co. Another $10,000,000 


will be borrowed from Prudential 
next spring, under terms of a loan 
agreement negotiated on March 1, 
1957 


The problem of providing funds for 
continued growth and improved fa- 
cilities continues to be complicated 
by unrealistic tax policies in the mat- 
ter of depreciation allowances, Mr. 
Bell said. “With inflationary prices 
increasing the cost of materials each 
year, worn-out machinery and equip- 


ment and buildings cannot be re- 
placed from depreciation reserves, 


which forces us to rely more and 
more on retained earnings to make 
up the difference. We hope some day 
to see corrective legislation.” 

Despite this handicap, Mr. Bullis 
and Mr. Bell indicated, the company’s 
expanded and consistent capital in- 
vestment program is expected to im- 
prove earnings in the years ahead. 
Though the needs for new funds will 
continue to be sizable, GMI may be 
able to finance more of its future 
capital needs through reinvested 
earnings, they said. 

Continued Growth Expected 

Through introduction of new prod- 
ucts, capital investments in better 
facilities, and better service to the 
consuming public, GMI expects to 
continue its growth in the years 
ahead, the company’s’ shareholders 
were told. 

“Considering the pessimism which 
prevailed in many areas after busi- 
ness activity receded from the high 
point reached in the third quarter of 
1957, the American economy has per- 
formed remarkably well,” Mr. Bullis 
said. “There were many predictions 
that the recession would be substan- 
tial and that it might turn into a real 
depression. Now it appears that the 
business contraction reached bottom 
in April or May, 1958. 

“During this recession period, con- 
sumers have continued to spend fcr 
the things they want and need. They 
have wanted plenty of good food and 
as a result the food business has 
been good. About one-quarter of all 
consumer expenditures goes for food. 
In 1957 the total food bill of the na- 
tion was about $75 billion. It will be 
higher in 1958, and it will grow stead- 
ily in the years ahead. It is not un- 
reasonable to believe it can reach 
$100 billion in 1965.” 

Stockholders represented at the 
meeting reelected the board of direc- 
tors. The board then reelected officers 
for the coming year. 





PUBLIC HEARING SET 
FOR RATE CASE 


CHICAGO—A public hearing on 
the proposal to extend to flour the 
truck compelled wheat rates from 
points in Texas, Oklahoma and south- 
ern Kansas to Texas ports will be 
held in St. Louis during September. 
The transportation committee of the 
Millers National Federation will pre- 
sent the views of the milling industry 
on this proposal during the hearing. 
The proposal had received general 
agreement by southwestern railroad 
officials in a June conference with 
MNF representatives, but it failed to 
command a majority vote when it 
came up in the southwestern confer- 


ence recently. 





Van de Kamp’s 
To Open Bakery 
In Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—Van de Kamp’s 
Holland Dutch Bakeries, Los An- 
geles, subsidiary of the General Bak- 
ing Co., New York, will open a bak- 
ery in Kansas City in the plant for- 
merly operated by General which 
ceased operations here several weeks 
ago. The plant will supply retail out- 
lets to be set up by Van de Kamp’s 
in this area in stores and supermar- 
kets. 

L. H. Fortin, Los Angeles, presi- 
dent of Van de Kamp’s, said a com- 
plete remodeling of the former Gen- 
eral plant is planned at a cost of $1 
million. It is expected to be ready for 
operation in mid-January. Ronald 
Kane will be general manager of the 
Kansas City bakery. 

The move will mark the first ex- 
pansion of Van de Kamp’s outside the 
Pacific coast where the company now 
has 318 bakery stores and coffee shop 
restaurants in the Los Angeles area 


and 85 in the Seattle-Tacoma area. 
The firm employs about 2,500 per- 
sons. The Kansas City operation is 
expected to require about 250 em- 
ployees. 

Regarded as the largest multiple 


unit retail baking concern in the na- 
tion, Van de Kamp’s was founded in 
Los Angeles in 1915 by the late Theo- 
dore J. Van de Kamp and Lawrence 
L. Frank, who is now board chair- 
man. The firm was sold to the Gen- 
eral Baking Co. last January, but it 
is operated as a separate organiza- 
tion. 








CARIBE MILLS NUTRITIONIST—Senora Ileana Perez de Rodriguez Aponte, 
nutritionist for Caribe Mills, Inc., Puerto Rico, watches bread roll out of an 
automatic oven at Peter Pan Baking Co., Omaha. She toured the firm’s Oma- 
ha bakery while in the city visiting the headquarters of Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., of which Caribe is a subsidiary. Caribe’s mill, which is sched- 
uled to be completed in March, 1959, will be the island’s first. 
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Joint Cornmeal, 
Self-Rising Flour 
Programs Studied 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—There is 
sufficient merit in a suggestion to 


combine the Self-Rising Flour Pro- 
gram with the Cornmeal Program to 
warrant further and more thorough 
study, a committee appointed to 
study the suggestion has reported. 
However, the committee has con- 
cluded that until it has completed its 
study and submitted its findings, each 
program should proceed with its 
plans for the future as though the 
suggestion had never been made. 
Members of the committee are 
Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville Milling 
Co., and Cohen T. Williams, Martha 
White Mills, representing those mills 
that have a substantial interest in 
the sale of both flour and cornmeal; 
John T. Lynch, International Milling 
Co., and Robert V. Harris, Harris 
Milling Co., representing those hav- 
ing no interest in cornmeal sales, and 
H. Rex Edison, J. F. Bess & Co., and 
C. W. Bohon, cornmeal division, 
Quaker Oats Co., representing those 
having no interest in flour 
The suggestion to combine the two 
programs was made at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the Self- 
Rising Flour Program June 20 where 
it was unanimously agreed that this 


sales 


program should operate within the 
support given to it by the family 
flour industry and its allied trades 
The committee agreed that if this 
support is not sufficient to maintain 
present operations, then the _ pro- 
gram will have to reduce its opera- 
tions in keeping with the support 
given. 


At this point it was suggested that 
it might be possible to combine the 
two programs, thus enabling both 
programs to maintain and to expand 
their present operations to great ad- 
vantage to both. The executive com- 
mittee then named the committee to 
study the suggestion. 
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Food Stamp Plan 
Defeated in House 


WASHINGTON The House of 
Representatives has killed a proposal 
to make food surpluses available for 
distribution to needy persons under 
a food stamp plan. 

Rep. Leonor K. Sullivan (D., Mo.) 
argued for the adoption of the meas- 
ure which was opposed by the admin- 
istration on the grounds that it mere- 
ly transferred costs from state gov- 
ernments to the federal government 

The bill received a majority vote 
in favor, but since the measure was 
brought up in the House under a 
suspension of rules, requiring a two- 
thirds majority, it was declared de- 
feated. Further attention to the bill 
in this session of Congress is rated 
as highly improbable. 

Previous experience with food 
stamp plan operations during the de- 
pression revealed that the commodi- 
ties covered were merely barter items 
sold over the counter in exchange for 
the federal stamps, and subsequently 
exchanged for more wanted foods by 
the stamp holder, it was recalled. It 
was also noted that many of the 
needy areas are being supplied with 
wheat flour and cornmeal on a di- 
rect giveaway basis by the federal 
government from. surplus stocks 
through state governments. 
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New Postwar High Recorded 
By Flour Exporters in ’57-58 


WASHINGTON—Exports of 


flour by U.S. mills in the 1957-58 
marketing year—July 1, 1957 to 
June 30, 1958—set a new record 


since the postwar food crisis peri- 
od. A total of 34,208,101 cwt. is re- 
ported as compared with 31,509,543 
a year ago. The result is a tribute 
to the aggressive salesmanship of 
the mill export departments and to 
the promotional work of MNF’s 
export department headed by Gor- 
don Boals, director. 


The re shipments involve a 
combination of the regular monthly 
export figures which total 26,700,455 
cwt. and flour for foreign relief 
that total 7,507,646 cwt. A 
the two types of exports 
26. 956,888 
spectively. 


cord 


pro- 
grams 
year ago 
were and 4,552,655, re- 
semolina 


during 


wheat flour and 
174,987 cwt 
figures are not in- 


Durum 
amounted to 
1957-58. These 
cluded in the regular flour export to- 
tals. A year ago they amounted to 
167,408 cwt. and for each of the two 
previous years they ranged from 101,- 
000 to 110,000 cwt 

As in other recent years, the in- 
crease in flour exports corresponded 
very closely with the increase in to- 
tal U.S. flour produced. Total mill 
production of flour during the fiscal 
year was reported at 240,507,000 cwt 
which is also the largest grind since 
1948-49. A year ago the total grind 
was reported at 236,971,000 cwt. and 
two years ago 225,710,000 cwt 


Flour Share 20% 


In terms of wheat, the flour move- 


ment during 1957-58 was equivalent 


to 78.7 million bushels or 20% of the 
total U.S. shipments of wheat in- 
cluding flour reported at 401 million 
bushels. This is the highest ratio for 


flour to total movement in many 
years. Of special interest is the fact 
that flour shipments increased about 
10% during the year, whereas wheat 
shipments declined sharply from 
474,895,000 to 322,565,000 bushels 
(32%), again reflecting the general 





RELIEF PROCUREMENT 
SIMPLIFIED 


WASHINGTON—Both the 
and Senate have passed a bill spon- 
sored by Rep. Al Quie (R., Minn.) 
and Rep. W. Pat Jennings (D., Va.) 
and Sen. Ed. Thye (R., Minn.) 
thorizing the Commodity Credit 
Corp. to make direct 
wheat flour and cornmeal 
tion subject to certain requirements 
of the existing legislation. Purchases 
will be made under competitive bid- 
ding and the mills will be permitted 
to use their own stocks of wheat or 
corn, Mills will not be required to 
accept CCC 
change for flour or meal. The effect 
of the bill is to simplify procedures, 
but it does not deal with 
alleged to be a part of the relief food 
distribution system. Details appeared 
on page 3 of The Miller of July 29, 
1958. 


House 


purchases of 
for dona- 


wheat or corn in ex- 


the abuses 





stability of wheat in the 


form of flour 


export of 


The principal changes in commer- 
cial exports during 1957-58, as com- 
pared with 1956-57, were the sub- 
stantial gains shown for South Amer- 


and Colombia, 
Central America 


Brazil 


ases for 


ica, notably 
small incre 


and Europe and some decreases fo1 
Asia, largely) Ss a result of maller 
shipments to Indonesia and Indo 
china 

Exports during 1957-58 in compari- 
son with other recent years are 
shown in the following table. Data 
by countries of destination for the 
month of June and for the twelve 
months, July, 1957-June, 1958, appear 


on page 27. As usual, relief s 
are not included in the 


pments 





destination figures in ord to main- 
tain the comparability of the regular 
export data 
U.S. Wheot Flour Experts by Fiscal Yeors 
1949-50 through 1957-58 
Wholly Other 
U.S bonded Tota 
Cw Cwrt Cwt 
7,059,736 4,062,879 2 22,615 
8.771.612 3,622,649 22,394.26 
8,168.03 2 4.677 20 282,709 
7,343,074 949,135 20,292,209 
14,253,930 423,09 15,677,02 
9,883,782 482,075 20,365,857 
21,563,815 34.758 21,598,573 
26,898 208 58.680 26,956,888 
26.674.934 25.521 26,700,455 
U.S. sour 


Hourly Earnings Up 
For Mill Workers 


SAN FRANCISCO Production 
workers in grain mills in California 
increased their average hourly earn- 


Y 


nes fr $2.33 to $2.36 between May 
ind Jur of this ve reports the di- 
vision of labor statistics and research 
f the California Department of In- 
dustr Relations 

Average weekly earnings were up 


from $94.05 to $99.80, reflecting an 
increase in the average work week 
from 40.4 hours in May to 42.3 hours 
in June 

In Jur f last vear the respective 
earnings were $2.20 per hour, and 
$91.85 for an average work week of 


41.8 hours 





PHILIPPINES’ MILL 
CALLS FOR WHEAT 


VANCOUVER—Reports — circulat- 
ing here indicate that the manage- 
ment of the new Republic flour mill in 
Manila is asking for tenders for the 
supply of Canadian wheat. The mill 
is scheduled to start production this 
fall. However, traders say that the 
terms of payment offer no bright 
spot to Canadian shippers because 
the buyers are seeking a 150-day 
credit after the wheat is landed in 
the Philippines. 





Food Additive Bill 
Passage Expected 


WASHINGTON—As Congress ap- 


proaches the end of the session, there 
is some expectation that the pending 

ndment to the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act of 1938, requiring the 


pre-testing of new additives to food 
! 1 to preve their harmlessness 
will be enacted prior to adjournment 
This observation, however, is sub- 
ect t sudden legislative lightning 


which strikes with the unexpected- 


! 1 summer storm 
TI has already passed th 
Tous i waits Senate approval 
However, the Senate education and 
la nmittee, though willing t 
idopt th House ersion without 
cl é wishes to authorize an in- 
‘ T il lal = lar Cs [ T ie 
S ( nd technical staff em- 
s of the Food and Drug Ad- 
I ration. It is said that the prob- 
the retent f these officials 
S fficult, if not impossibk be 
( s ndustry can attract them away 
4 nigner pay Ever I the pro- 
posed salary increases are approved 
th pay el will still be below tha 
It is lerstood that there is no 
object to the proposal. Upgrading 
a ry levels, however, will re- 
qui i service approvy il 
Ther appears t be no solid 
f lation of dispute either cham- 
b f Congress as to the desirability 
of th fixed by the amendment 
th the introduction of a new 
product will first requiré idequate 
scientif testing to show its com- 
plete h ssness to humans or ani- 
nals befor t can obtain FDA ap 
pl 





Export Sales of Wheat, Flour 
For Aug. 6-12 Reported by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S 
ment of Agriculture |! 
that wheat and wheat flour 


Depart- 
1as reported 


sales, in- 


cluding International Wheat Agree- 
ment sales, registered for export pay- 
ment with the Commodity Credit 


Corp. by commercial exporters dur- 


ing the week Aug. 6-12 were as fol- 
lows 
Wheat under the payment-in- 
kind program, 7,830,971 bu. for 
the week; cumulative since July 
1, 1958, 34,661,748 bu 


Flour under the cash payment 


program, 254.692 cwt. equal to 


589,561 bu. for the week; cumu- 
lative since July 1 1958, 1,.678.- 
576 cwt equal to 3,885,568 bu. 
Cumulative sales for the corres- 
ponding period a year ago totaled 
22,358,307 bu. wheat and 2,340,- 





772 cwt. flow 


By agreement between buyers and 


sellers, usually at the stipulation of 
the importing countries concerned 
cert transactions are consum- 
mated for recording against annual 
guaranteed quantities under IWA 
Othe transactions are concluded out- 
side the wheat agreement 

Cumulative ecordings of US 
trans tions through Aug. 12 


amounted to 8,617,000 bu. against a 


guaranteed quantity for the current 


crop year of 128,573,000 bu. Canada 
has moved 8,022,000 bu. of its guar- 
anteed quantity of 100,151,000 bu 
The Australian movement remained 


unchanged at 1,254,000 bu. for the 


week. Australia has a guaranteed 
quantity of 29,451,000 bu. The three 
minor exporting countries Argen- 
tina France ind Sweder reporte d 


no new 
Out 


f guaranteed quantity 
of 294.831.000 bu 


18,733,000 bu. have 


now been moved 





Canadian Prairie 
Crops Harvesting 
































































Becomes General 


WINNIPEG—A rainless 
most districts and above n 


peratures ver large 


week in 
rmal tem- 
portions ol 
Western Canada hastened ripening 
of all 
Harvesting yperations 
rapidly northward and can te cor 


crops during the past week 
T 


e moving 


sidered general in the three prairis 


turns. G 1 rains are urgently need 
ed in many areas to carry late stands 
through to ! turity ind maintal 


pastures tor livest K 


soutnern 
spected to date 
in Y have g1 2 North- 
ern and a few ¢ N 1 Northern 
A .small numbe f preliminary pro- 
tein test nd te nge of from 

show- 
bet- 
ter than 1 A w samples of 
ceived and 


very 


+ 1 protein with most 


the prote content to be 
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American Bakeries Co. | 
Reports Decline 
In Net Earnings 








CHICAGO—American Bakeries C 
has reported net earnings before fed 
! n r xes $5.047.737 for 
tne 2s veeks end J ‘ 12 ( TY 
I 1 with $6,204,081 he same 

f 1957. Net s after de 
luctior fed I ? taxes 

, inted $9 507 622 for t stated 
me < ct $3 10.00 
a ae 

Net ngs shar f n 

stock S efer- ‘ 

ea Ss < iends ted t 
$1.48 the 1.601.596 y S res 
its qd \ \ can 
Bakeries dec) a 1 le $1.82 
r 1.596.225 tst s res 
( st n tT i? 1 t the « 
parat 2o-W I 

The aS . 

P . } 
short 12 i end 
July 1 s | fedet 

‘ 7 xX < ~ * 4 

ed w $2 8 f S 
yond 12 w <s y Net « 
ings al 1 taxes 
$1.152.45¢ con t $1.378.7 

ve Ne 
st ck itt = I 1 
1 lend 6S 
Ww R3e¢ 1957 

it n ct . tact ¢ 

afi f , 
tors of An k s de 
reeu juarts \ is 6 
share t s < $1.1 

sha f 1 , 
tive n til ed stock. Bot 
ire pavable Sept. 1 to stockholders of 
record Aug. 13 

















LOUR buying across the country 


dropped back to a slow pace in 
the seven-day period ending Aug. 18. 
Most bakers and jobbers have suffi- 
cient supplies to carry through the 
next 60 to 120 days. In that time 
they expect to see the factors which 
determine wheat quality and govern- 
ment loan impoundings more clearly 
established and the long range price 
basis stabilized 
Millers, for their part, feel that 
prices have been shaken out as much 
as can be expected, even with fore- 
casts of record production on every 


hand, and appear content—at least 

for now—to let the matter rest there 

without pressing for more sales. 
The biggest current factor, now 


looming large on the horizon, is the 
spring wheat harvest. It brings with 
it a set of swiftly-changing factors 
ully as complex as those which were 
thrust upon the Southwest for so 
many weeks. These include the im- 
proved yield and outturn factors, the 
changing price structure and what 
may be a higher rate of governn nt 
impoundings of spring wheat than t«- 
lieved earlier. 

Sales in most of the major areas 
last week carried a_ considerable 
amount of carryover business from 
the previous period, shading the ac- 
tual lassitude of the business actual- 
ly booked. Sales by spring wheat 
mills for the week amounted to 185% 
of five-day milling capacity, com- 
pared with 71% in the Southwest 
and 50% in the Central States and 
Southeast 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 102% of five- 


day milling capacity, compared with 
104% the previous week and 98% a 
year ago. (See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Bakery flour sales 
were slow and almost wholly on a 
price-date-of-shipment basis here last 
week, although trade compilations re- 
flected a fairly substantial carryover 
of buying consummated in the previ- 
Ous pe riod 

The only marked change in prices 
was a narrowing of the spread be- 
tween old and new crop, continuing 
the adjustment brought about by the 
start of the harvest. To date, spring 
wheat bakery flour prices have drop- 
ped 70¢ from the high point of early 


June. Bakers, however, bombarded 
with forecasts of increased produc- 
tion, continue to hold out for even 
lower quotations, without reference 


to increasing mill costs or the likeli- 
hood that a sizable percentage of the 
new crop may be removed from the 
market by the government loan pro- 
gram. 

Clears remained in tight supply, 
with an accompanying firmness of 
prices. Local mills reported some in- 
quiry for spring wheat clears, but at 
prices below going quotations. 


The family flour business remained 
slow on 


the sales front, although 
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Buying of Flour Declines 
As Harvesting Gains Speed 
In Spring Wheat Mills Area 








shipping directions were fairly nor- 
mal for the season. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for 
the week amounted to 185% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
579% the previous week and 127% a 
year ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
for the week amounted to 98% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











105% the previous week and 110% a 
year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
amounted to 99% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 94% a week 
earlier and 94% a year ago. Produc- 
tion by mills of the interior North- 
west amounted to 103° of capacity, 
compared with 106% the previous 
week and 111% a year ago. Produc- 
tion by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 102% of capacity for 
both weeks, compared with 105% a 
year ago. 

Quotations Aug. 15, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring wheat 
bakery flour standard patent $5.45@ 


559, spring short patent $5.55 @5.69, 


spring high gluten $5.85@5.99, first 
clear $5.37@5.52, whole wheat $5.49 
@5.59; family flour $6.50@6.80. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: Fresh activity in flour 
sales was largely lacking last week. 
Bakers are well covered and not in- 
terested, and there is only a scatter- 
ing of other types of business being 
done in small lots, bolstered partly 
by a lapping over of some of the re- 
cent, heavy business. Sales of flour 
by southwestern hard winter wheat 
mills averaged 71% of capacity last 
week, compared with 588% in the 
previous period and 44% a year ago. 
About a tenth of the sales was ac- 
counted for by government and ex- 
port buying. 

Bakers did not show much interest 
in the flour market, since practically 
all are booked for several months 
ahead. There was scattered fill-in 
business of small lot nature, and 
some customary p.d.s. bookings were 
made by those who prefer to pur- 
chase in this manner. This probably 
will be the pattern for some time 
ahead. 

Family flour trade was generally 
light. A few sales were made by mills 
which did not previously book their 
family customers, but the aggregate 
was not large. With plenty of low 
protein wheat around, family flour is 
not being sold ahead to the custom- 
ary extent this year. 

Except for the government activi- 
ty, there was not much done in the 
export trade. Demand was light for 
clears, also, but there was no selling 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Light Offerings, Drop in Running Time 
Keep Durum, Semolina Prices Steady 


URUM and semolina prices 

were steady throughout the 
seven-day period ending Aug. 18 due 
to the sharp drop in wheat receipts 
and a decline in mill running time. 
Semolina sales were slow. 

Durum receipts for the week to- 
taled about 285 cars, compared with 
over 400 the previous week. Most of 
the cars which arrived at Minneapo- 
lis were earmarked for Commodity 
Credit Corp. account. Although about 
half the arrivals failed to qualify for 
government grade and were put on 
the open market, over-all offerings 
for the period were so low they fail- 
ed to press very hard against the 
price structure. New crop durum of- 
ferings are expected this week, with 
the peak of new marketing forecast 
for the last week in August or the 
first week of September. 

The supply position of macaroni 
manufacturers is irregular, with 
some booked 60 to 120 days ahead on 
semolina and others less than 30 
days. At least half the buying trade 
is expected to find it necessary to 





make its major fall purchases within 
a few weeks, particularly in view of 
the lighter harvest compared with 
previous years. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 109% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 
133% the previous week and 92% a 
year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 


at Minneapolis Aug. 15 were as fol- 
lows: 

Choice No. | amber or better ....$2.29@2.32 
Choice No. 2 amber or better .... 2.28@2.3! 
Choice No. 3 amber or better .... 2.26@2.30 
Medium No. | durum or better ... 2.24@2.28 
Medium No. 2 durum or better ... 2.23@2.27 
Medium No. 3 durum or better ... 2.21@2.25 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills venarting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Whiy. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
Aug. 10-17 . 157,500 171,180 109 
Previous week .... 157,500 209,881 133 
Year ago ...... . 156,500 143,683 92 
Crop year 
production 
Se See SM. curso 1,031,954 
Dees Gee. 0 WUEE certs sé. ss 5.0ccuae 930,569 

*Revised. 
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Millfeeds Display 
Good Undertone; 
Prices Advance 


ILLFEED prices across the 

country displayed a fairly good 
tone throughout the seven-day period 
ending Aug. 18 despite the excel- 
lence of pastures and moderate buy- 
ing. Quotations moved up 50¢ to $2 
for the period. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
49,671 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 48,227 tons 
in the previous week and 48,911 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: Millfeed prices moved 
up 50¢ for the week, due mainly to a 
lack of supplies rather than any in- 
crease in the call. Mill supplies ap- 
peared to be somewhat scarce, with 
some sales departments unable to 
quote shipment on bran and mid- 
dlings before Sept. 1. Jobbers re- 
ported fairly good demand from the 
country trade. The premium for mid- 
dlings, prevalent a few weeks ago, 
has just about been erased, bringing 
that feed back to the level of bran. 
Quotations Aug. 15: Bran $31, stand- 
ard midds. $31@31.50, flour midds. 
£40, red dog $45. 

Kansas City: Independent strength 
was evident in southwestern millfeed 
markets, and prices advanced to a 
point much out of line with central 
states and eastern markets. There 
was good demand for sacked bran 
and shorts, but bulk middlings did 
not have much support from the mix- 
ed feed manufacturing industry. 
Sacked feeds recorded advances of 
$1.25 to $1.75 ton, while bulk mid- 
dlings sagged 25¢ below last week’s 
level. Currently, mixed feed demand 
is slow, reflecting a buildup of stocks 
in July. Quotations Aug. 18, Kansas 
City, carlot: Bran $30.50@31.25. 
shorts $34@34.75, sacked; bran $26 
@26.75, middlings $27@27.75, shorts 
$30.50@31.25, bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
to good last week, with offerings 
adequate. Bran advanced $2.50 and 
shorts $2. Quotations Aug. 15, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $31.25@31.50, 
shorts $34.75@35. 

Hutchinson: Keen demand kept 
mill warehouses barren of feed. 
Heavy mill door buying was aug- 
mented with carlot purchases by 
mixers in the South and Southeast. 
Prices firmed $1.75@2. Quotations 
Aug. 15, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$30.50@ 31.25; gray shorts $34@34.75. 


Salina: Demand was good, with 
bran $2.50 and shorts $2 higher 
Supplies were inadequate. Quotations 
Aug. 14, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$30.50@31, gray shorts $34@34.50. 

Ft. Worth: The light offerings of 
millfeed met a good demand last 
week, but most mills were sold out 
for prompt shipment. Quotations 
Aug. 15, burlaps: Bran $40, gray 
shorts $44, bulk middlings $36.50@ 
37, delivered Texas common points; 
$2 to $2.50 higher on bran and shorts 
and unchanged on middlings com- 
pared with one week previous. 


Oklahoma City: A good demand 
for millfeeds prevailed particularly 
for nearby shipments. Dealers gen- 
erally are booked through August. 
Prices closed higher, with bran up $2 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 31) 
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Wheat Futures Irregular as 
Mixed Forces Press Markets 


HEAT futures were steady at 
Chicago and Kansas City in 


the seven-day period ending Aug. 18, 
in contrast with Minneapolis, where 
the rising tempo of the harvest, fore- 
casts of improved production and an- 
ticipation of a rise in receipts all 
tended to tumble the price structure. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Aug. 18 were: Chicago — September 
$1.8354 @%, December $1.90% @1.90, 
March $1.95%, May $1.94% @ %, July 
$1.86% @%; Kansas City—Septem- 
ber $1.835s, December $1.885¢, March 
$1.9342; Minneapolis September 
$2.03%, December $2.07%, May 
$2.09 %%. 

Light flour sales and a lack of 
mill hedging tended to weaken the 
basic September futures at Chicago 
and Kansas City, but the downward 
pressure was balanced by light re- 
ceipts from the country and the con- 
tinued heavy drain of winter wheat 
into the price support program. As a 
consequence, the basic contracts 
drifted only fractionally lower for the 
period, accounting for the quietest 
week at both markets in some time. 
At the close Aug. 18, the September 
future in both markets was off only 
%¢ from Aug. 12. 

Primary price stability apparently 
stemmed from the first report of 
new crop impoundings, and the dis- 
closure that 107 million bushels of 
wheat were placed under loan up to 
July 25, the largest total of record 
for that early date. The extent to 
which impoundings have occurred can 
be determined by contrasting the 
figure of 107 million bushels with the 
6.5 million bushels placed under loan 
up to July 25 of last year, or the 44 
million bushels to the same date two 
years ago. Although artificial sup- 
port, the impoundings, according to 
thinking in the trade, will probably 
keep prices fairly steady for a few 
months, or until wheat is redeemed 
and placed on the market. 

By contrast, futures at Minneapolis 
dropped 2 to 3¢ for the week under 
heavy pressure of the improved crop 
outlook, an expected rise in receipts 
and ideal harvesting weather. The 
market also had to bear the brunt of 
a considerable amount of the wheat 
that did arrive being turned over to 
the open market after failing to meet 
grade standards for government stor- 
age. The harvest was just about end- 
ed in South Dakota and was well on 
toward the halfway point in North 
Dakota, with the peak movement ex- 
pected to come over the Labor Day 
weekend. 

Exports for the week were only 
moderate, but the prospect of heavier 
buying once the matter of extending 
Public Law 480 is decided helped 
sustain price levels. Israel lifted more 
than 160,000 tons of hard wheat; Yu- 
goslavia took 12,000 tons of red 
wheat, and Brazil is expected to move 
the first of its 11.2 million bushel 
authorization sometime this week. In- 
dia was a substantial buyer of Gulf 
and Pacific hard wheats during the 
week. 

Soft Price Structure 

During the past three weeks the 
Minneapolis spring wheat price struc- 
ture has slumped 23 to 34¢ bu. as 
buyers backed off to await a more 
clear reflection of values. The crop 
production figures released recently) 
brought another 4@10¢ drop, helped 
by dull export inquiry and slower 
flour business. Receipts, too, rose 





sharp'y, to 3,325 cars, 1,000 more 
than the previous week, with 502 as- 
signed to Commodity Credit Corp. 
account. Duluth inspections totaled 
1,444 cars, about the same as the 
previous week, with 255 of these bill- 
ed to CCC account. The average pro- 
tein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis last week was 
13.10%, compared with 13.81% at the 
same time last year. 


Premiums Soften 


Premiums were scaled down dur- 
ing the week. The Minneapolis Sep- 
tember price also declined, to close 
the week on Aug. 15 at $2.05. No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring wheat traded at 6@2¢ un- 
der the September price; 12% pro- 
tein 4¢ under to 2¢ over; 13% protein 
0@6¢ over; 14% protein 4@10¢ over; 
15% protein 8@15¢ over; 16% pro- 
tein 18@25¢ over; 17% protein 23@ 
30¢ over the Minneapolis September 
price. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Aug. 15 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dork Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary $!.99@2.01 
11% Protein 2 
12% Protein 2 
13% Protein 2 
14% Protein 2.09@2.15 
15% Protein 2 
16% Protein 2 
2 


17% Protein 28@2.35 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
No. | heavy !@2c; ic discount each ‘2 Ib 


under 58 ibs. For Aug. arrival 58 ib. 13.5% 
Mst.—i2% pro. $2.07, 13% pro. $2.09, 14% 
pro. $2.13, 15% pro. $2.17, 16% pro. $2.21, 
17% pro. $2.25. Discount Ic each 4% pro 
under 12% 

A tightening trend was evident in 
the cash wheat market at Kansas 
City the past week. Premiums ad- 
vanced 1@114¢ on the low end of 
the range straight through the pro- 
tein list. Not much wheat of milling 
character is being offered now, and 
mills readily take what is available 
without bidding up for more. While 
there is a need for wheat among 
millers who generally do not have all 
their recent flour sales covered with 
cash purchases, they cannot be very 
aggressive in buying because of the 
lack of storage space and heavy com- 
mitments already made. As soon as 
these accumulations are out of the 
way, a greater eagerness to pur- 
chase probably will be seen. Other 
buyers also have not been active, 
since space is well filled in this mar- 
ket. 

Arrivals at Kansas City are begin- 
ning to taper off. Last week's total 
was 1,514 cars, compared with 1,343 
a year ago. But on Aug. 18, only 431 
cars were posted, against 539 a year 
ago. 

Premiums closed Aug. 18 at 3%@ 
2¢ under the September option for 
ordinary wheat, 3¢ under to 3¢ over 
for 11.50% protein and 2¢ under to 
15¢ over for 12%. For 12.50% the 
range was 1@19¢ over, 13% 6@23¢ 
over, 13.50% S8@27¢ over and 14% 
10@29¢ over. The September future 
closed at $1.835s, down %¢ for the 
week. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Aug, 15 
is shown in the accompanying table 


No. | Dark and Hard $1.79'2@2.21 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 1.782 @2.21 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 1.762 @2.19 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 1.742 @2.17 
No. | Red 1.80 @1.84% 
No. 2 Red 1.79 @1.84 
No. 3 Red 1.77 @1.83 
No. 4 Red 1.75 @1.8! 


Percentage of tota 


a 


nnn 


138 
138,75 
133 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers 

The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 


western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total 
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Visitor from New York. on a visit to Minneapolis last 
week was Thomas L. Jones, general sales manager, multiwall bag division, 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., New York. He entertained business friends 
many with Gene Du Bois and Ambrose J. McCarthy of the Minneapolis 


Minneapolis Caller. A caller on millers in Minneapolis Aug. 
13-14 was C. L. Mast, Jr., secretary-treasurer of the Millers National Feder- 


ation, Chicago 


TV Appearance. Two officials from the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
appeared on the local television educational station last week to 
workings of the grain trade. Emitting sparkling personality, they 
Wilkens, executive v.ce president, and Alvin W. Donahoo, assist- 


hange 
explain the 
were George 
ant secretary 
Vacationing. The sales manager for the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita 
Eldon H. Addy, Mrs. Addy and their children, Cathryn and Donald, are vaca- 
tioning in Colorado 


Ww edding Planned. Announcement has been made by Harry 
W. Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., Chicago, and Mrs. Larsen, of 
the coming marriage of their daughter, June Dolores Larsen to John R. 
The wedding will be at the Edison Park Lutheran Church Aug. 29. 
Miss Larsen is a graduate medical technician, and supervises the blood bank 
at Wesley Memorial Hospital in Chicago. Her fiance is a medical 
student at Northwestern University. 


Torgerson. 


senior 


New Position. Joining the McCabe Co., Minneapolis, as a wheat 
merchandiser was Robert Johnson, who had been with the Leary Grain Co. 
for the past four months. Mr. Johnson formerly was Minneapolis manager for 
Flour Mills of America, Inc 
Exchange Visitor. Visiting the Minneapolis Grain Exchange for 
two days was Delbert Dagley, wheat buyer for St. Louis Flour Mills, Inc 





Nominated to MNF Board cots 





















Donald M. Mennel A. J. Sowden 

Donald M. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, and A. J. Sowden, New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, have been nominated to fill the 
vacancies on the board of directors of the Millers National Federation. They 
will represent Districts I and III, respectively. The vacancies were created 
by the recent resignations of Henry D. Pahl, formerly president of Mennel 
and now an executive with Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., and J. R. Mulroy, 
former president of Fiour Mills of America, Inc., and now an executive with 
the Colorado Milling and Elevator Co. Members of the nominating committee 
in District I were Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich.; W. 
B. Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., and George P. Urban, 
Jr., George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo. Nominating committee members in 
District III were Ernest A. Wall, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 


Kansas; Leslie A. Ford, Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., and J. A. Mactier, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha. 








KANSAS CITY—Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, incurred 
a net loss of $1,109,034 for the year 


ended May 31, 1958, according to 
the annual report of the company 
issued Aug. 18. The loss consisted of 
$787,185 attributable to company 
operations and $351,848 to a wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Bewley Mills, 
mostly due to retirement of prop- 
erty. This compares with a loss of 
$703,014 in the previous fiscal year 

In his report to stockholders, John 
M. Ferguson, Jr., recently elected 


president of the company, said that 


operations of the grain department 
ind the New Braun‘els flour and 
feed mill had been profitable, but 


were insufficient to offset losses incur- 
red from flour mill operations, which 
reflected the intense competition now 


existing in the milling industry and 
the decline of millfeeds to a 17- 
year low. 
Study Undertaken 

After studying each operation, dir- 
ectors decided that steps had to be 
taken to conserve the remaining as- 
sets of the company, Mr. Ferguson 
said. This led to closing flour mills 
it Alva, Okla., and Nerth <ansas 
City, and the sale of the St. Louis 
milling properties to the Colorado 
Milling and Elevator Co. 


“Your now primarily 
a grain storage and merchandising 
firm with one profitable mill at New 
Braunfels, Texas, continuing its op- 
eration and two well-equipped flour 
mills on a standby that can 
be quickly reopened should conditions 


company is 


basis 


justify. There are no plans to dis- 
pose of any additional properties,” 
Mr. Ferguson said 


In order to compete as a terminal 
elevator firm, some additicnal cap- 
ital expenditures will be necessary 
the report stated. Steel tanks will be 
added to the North Kansas City plant 
to increase storage capacity from 2.2 
million bushel 4.8 million bushels. 
Contracts are being negotiated to 
build 600,000 bu. additional 
storage at the Rosedale plant in 
Kansas City, more than doubling that 
capacity. With the additional storage 
being built, the company will have 
11.5 million bushels by January, 1959 


s to 


steel 


“The company now is in sound 
financial condition, and we believe 
that the latest action taken by your 
officers and directors has laid a firm 
foundation for future growth,” Mr 


Ferguson stated. “The company has 
employed a team _ of industrial 
engineers and acccuntants to survey 
our properties, operations and ac- 
counting systems in order that we 
may have their suggestions as to 
any additional economies that may be 
effected. We are exploring other areas 


within our comy 
productive.” 


yany that can be made 


Sales and Revenues 
Net sales and operating revenues 
of the company were $61,795,882, 


compared with $69,268,760 in the pre- 
vious year. After deducting costs and 
expenses, the net operating loss was 
$200,306. Contributing to the final 
net $1,109,034 were several 
items. Interest charges were $470,- 
151. 

The company settled a dispute with 
the government involving the use of 
Canadian wheat in the years 1950 
and 1951 for $143,000 and, with other 
claims, a total of $274,624 was de- 
ducted. Mill supply inventories were 


loss of 
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$225,506, 
up 


adjusted by charging off 
and additional reserves were set 
for doubtful accounts receivable. 

In the sale of the St. Louis pro- 
perties and inventories for approxi- 
mately $3.6 million, a further 
$1,183,141 was incurred in excess of 
depreciated book values. 

After disposing of the St. Louis 
the company retired a $1,741,- 
000 mortgage debt, leaving outstand- 
ing $310,000. The firm also retired 
$2 million of bank debt and $440,000 


loss of 


assets, 


due the Inland Investment Co., leav- 
ing $1 million remaining. 

In the new year, working capital 
will be about $2 million, the report 
said. The company will have a tax 
loss to carry forward in excess of 
$2.5 million, it is estimated 

— = GAEAD 18 TUE STARE OF Live— 


BAKERY OFFICIAL DIES 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Jesse 
F. Reynolds, regional manager of the 
Southwest division of General Bak- 


ing Co., died recently at Mercy Hos- 
pital in Oklahoma City after a very 
brief illness. He was 64. A resident 
of Oklahoma City, Mr. Reynolds had 
been with General Baking since Feb 
15, 1926. He is survived by his widow 
Madge, and son, Albert 








BREAO 


Vernon J. Debo 


Given Promotion 
By Research Products 


KANSAS CITY—Vernon J. Debo, 
regional manager for the bak- 
ery sales division of Research Prod- 
ucts Co., Kansas City, has been pro- 
moted to general manager for 
the Repco line of emulsifiers and 
other bakery products 

Mr. Debo is a member of several 
and allied trade organizations. 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


sales 


sales 


baking 


He is nationally known for his in- 
terest in the fields of mental retarda- 
tion, muscular dystrophy and leuke- 
mia 

The firm also has announced the 
opening of an office at 625 E. Craw- 
ford St., Salina, Kansas, to expand 


and sales of fumigants to 
and milling industries. J. O 
entomologist and director 


its service 
the grain 


Hibbard, 


of the fumigant division, will move 
his headquarters to the Salina office, 
L. L. MecAninch, president, said 
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‘It all starts down on the farm” 


We’re hard to fool on wheat. We grew up in the world’s 
greatest wheat country. And now Russell-Miller 
has mills in the heart of many wheat growing 
areas. So it’s easy for us to keep close tab on 
wheat crops. We know where the best wheat is 
. . when to buy it. And with the tremendous 
reserves in Russell-Miller elevators you never 
have to settle for second best. Give us a call 
next time. You give your formulas every break 


when you use Russell-Miller Bakery Flours. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Specialists in the milling of fine flours 


RUSSELL- MILLER: Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty, 
Producer, Powerful and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours 













































































Sweet Cream * Very Best 
Masterpiece * Encore 
Choice of Minnesota 

Belmont ¢ Bulah * Stamina 


on 


3 


W.]. JENNISON 
COMPANY 


OFFICES: 576 Grain Exchange Bidg. 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
Telephone: FE 2-8637 


Mills at: Appleton, Minn. 


“A World of Quality 
and Service” 
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Wiaraan 





September 


Sept. 5-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall convention, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 


Sept. 6—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


Sept. 7-9—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Folger 
Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Sept. 12-13—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, TL. 

Sept. 14-15—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
convention and golf party, South 
Shore Inn, Lake Wawasee, Syracuse, 
Ind.; sec.-mgr., Ferd A. Doll, 2236 
E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sept. 14-16 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 

Sept. 14-16 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Town House, Omaha, Neb.; 
sec., L. F. O’Konski, Standard Brands 
Inc., 1806 Chicago St., Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 25-27 — Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; exec. sec., 
Richard I. Ammon, Box 329, Ephrata, 
Pa. 


Sept. 26-27—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Severin Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; sec., John W. 
Money, Quaker Oats Co., 205 Water 
St., Akron 8, Ohio. 


Sept. 26-28—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central 
Fennsylvania Bakers Assn., Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Galen 
Hall Hotel and Country Club, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 


October 


Oct. 3-4—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; sec., Dick Schmidt, 
N. 4118 Adams St., Spokane 18, Wash. 

Oct. 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Oct. 13-14—Missouri Bakers Assn. 
“Bakers Holiday,” Kirkwood Lodge, 
Osage Beach, Mo.; sec., George H. 
Buford, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Oct. 16-17—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Sedgefield Inn, Greens- 
boro, N.C.; sec., Rondal Huffman, 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago, Tl. 


Oct, 17-18 — District 6, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Dowagiac, 
Mich.; sec., Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 


Oct. 18-21—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, convention and ex- 
hibition, Atlantic City, NJ.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont Ave., 
New Brunswick, NJ. 


Oct. 23-25—Nebraska Wheat Show, 
Sidney, Neb.; sec., Donald J. Lehr, 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


Oct, 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 25—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, annual fall meet- 
ing, Park Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont.; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Il. 

Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 30-31— American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago; contact, ACMF headquarters, 
140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, TIL. 


November 


Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Al Wohlleb, 743 Loretto, Louisville 
ll, Ky. 

Nov. 3—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc., Stratford Hotel, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; sec., Charles Barr, 584 Camp- 
bell Ave., West Haven 15, Conn. 

Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, Stahiman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
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J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Noy, 21-22—District 13, Association 
of Operative Millers, Bessborough 
Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


January, 1959 


Jan, 10-183—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Jan. 14—Michigan Bakers Educa- 
tional Conference, Michigan State 
University campus, Kellogg Center, 
East Lansing; sec., Al Waugh, 2030 
W. Vernor Highway, Detroit, Mich. 


18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


25-27—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., winter meeting, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore; sec., Edwin 
C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bidg., Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 


February, 1959 


Feb. 6-8 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N.C.; chrm., Les 
Jacobs, Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Mareh, 1959 


March 2-5—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Il.; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


April, 1959 

April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Robert Meyer Ho- 
tel, Jacksonville, Fla.; pres., Benson 
L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. NW, At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 

April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

April 12-17—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents, Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1120 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 

April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 





CALENDAR FOR 1958-59 
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Spread Between Farm Value 
And Retail Bread Price Grows 
Wider; Millers’ Share Static 





WASHINGTON—The spread be- 
tween farm value and retail price 
of bread has increased by nearly 


50% in the past 10 years, a study 
by the Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture shows. The retail gross 
margin also increased, although the 
flour miller’s margin remained ex- 
actly where it was 10 years ago. 
As shown on the accompanying 
chart, the farmer’s share decreased, 
the miller’s share remained static, 
and all other factors in the retail 
price of bread increased. 


The study of “Marketing Margins 
for White Bread” is a revision of 
previous studies of the USDA, pre- 
pared by Richard H. Long and V. 
John Brensike, agricultural econo- 
mists in the market research division 
of the AMS. 

The average American eats 
bread today than he did a generation 
ago; yet bread still accounts for a 
larger part of the average family’s 
expenditures for food than most other 
individual products, the report says 

During the last 10 years the retail 
price of a pound loaf of bread rose 
by more than a third. The farm value 
of the farm-produced ingredients de- 
clined slightly, but the spread be- 
tween the farm value and the retail 
price widened by nearly 50°. Most 
of this increase was in the haker- 
wholesaler gross margin, although 
the retail gross margin also increased 
The mill gross margin remained 
stable. 

The data presented in this article 
are not comparable with those pub- 
lished in the January, 1955 issue of 
The Marketing and Transportation 
Situation, (MTS-116), or in “Market- 
ing Margins for Bread,’ Misc. Pub. 
712, Mar. 1956. Minor changes have 
been made in the ingredient formula 
Some series have been revised by 
adjusting them to levels given in the 
1954 Census of Manufactures. Also a 
series of wholesale prices are pre- 
sented for the first time, the authors 
point out. 

Each year of the past decade has 


less 





retail price for 
Between 1948 


higher 
white bread (Table 8) 
and 1957, the U.S. annual average re- 
tail price for a 1-lb. loaf of white pan 
bread rose from 13.9¢ to 18.8¢, an in- 
crease of 35%. 


brought a 


Bread Price Trails Wages 

The retail price of bread increased 
less rapidly than the general level of 
wages. In 1957, one hour of factory 
labor could purchase 11 1-lb. loaves 
of white bread in contrast to 9.7 
loaves in 1948. 

The farm-retail margin in 1957 was 
about 50% wider than the 1948 mar- 
gin—it increased fr 10.5¢ in 1948 
to 15.6¢ last year. The farm-retail 
margin is described by the authors 
as the difference between the retail 
price of a 1-lb. loaf of white bread 
and the value of all the farm-pro- 
duced ingredients used in bread 

During this period, the value of all 
farm-produced ingredients used in the 
baking of this bread declined slightly 
from 3.4¢ in 1948 to 3.2¢ in 1957 
However, charges for services per- 
formed by the marketing system in- 
creased. 

The wheat production and white 
bread marketing system is composed 
of five segments: (1) The farm pro- 
ducer, (2) transportation, handling, 
and storage agencies, and the pro- 
cessing agencies which produce the 
ingredients other than flour used in 
baking bread, (3) the miller, (4) the 
baker-wholesaler, and (5) the re- 
tailer. Each segment plays a part in 


supplying bread and each receives 
a payment that will ultimately be 


made by the consumer. 

Baker-Wholesale Margin Widening 

During the last decade, 4.2¢ or 86% 
of the 4.9¢ increase in the retail price 
of a 1-lb. loaf has occurred at the 
baker-wholesale level. In 1957 the 
baker-wholesale margin accounted 
for 10.5¢ or 56% of the 18.8¢ retail 
price (Table 8). 

The baker-wholesale margin or 
price spread is the difference between 
the wholesale price of white bread 
paid by the retailer and the cost to 
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the baker of all of the ingredients 
In calculating this spread it was as- 
sumed that the bread moved through 
the baker-wholesale and retail chan- 
nel—the predominant method of dis- 
tribution. The usual baker-wholesale 
operation, which is assumed in this 





An PR £ 2 
‘ AL MARKETING SERVICE 
nealiiantin spent detec EE 
report, is predominantly a driver 
ilesman operation and includes re- 


ind other 


retail and house-to-house bak- 


tall display 


(For 


services 


eries the combined baker-wholesale 
nd retail price spread has more 
meaning. For chain stores the total 








For 90 years, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
has served the milling trade with the finest quality 
cotton and specialty cotton bags. Let us 
fill your next order. The price is always right, and 
you can depend upon fast, efficient delivery. 


P.O. BOX 1726 


Fulton 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 


* ATLANTA 1, 








GEORGIA 

















more 
ap- 


rds a’so has 
inng since their operation 
aches a drop delivery service.) 
The services performed by the bak- 
lesaler are varied. They gener- 


these Tw spre 


lly can be divided into three main 
roups: (1) Prebaking operations, (2) 
iking, and (3) operations performed 


ter baking 


wed t cool 


After baking, 


Costs of Baking Increase 

the are al- 
either naturally or in 
nditioned chambers. The bread 
en sliced and wrapped, often by 
ntinuous machine operation 


loaves 


ther services performed at the bak- 


ire handling, selling, and delivery 
the finished product. Delivery, in 
st instances, inc’udes retail stock- 
display, and other services. Each 
I baking operations contributes 
the size of the baker-wholesale 
g In recent years, costs of bak- 
have increased (Table 9) 
‘reases in wages and salaries 
hey are the largest item of 
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accounted for 
part of the growth in the baker- 
wholesale margin. Other cost items 
increased almost proportionately; 
wages and salaries amounted to 46% 
of the margin in 1945 and 49% in 
1957. It is estimated that in 1957 a 
little over 5¢ of the margin of 10.5¢ 
was used to pay wages and salaries. 
Roughly an additional 0.3¢ was used 
to pay fringe benefits and social 
security taxes. In total, labor and re- 
lated expenses per loaf have just 
about tripled since 1945 (Table 9). 
Between 1951 and 1957 average 
hourly earnings for bakery employees 
rose from $1.43 to $1.92 (Table 10). 
Indirect labor payments in the form 
of fringe benefits and social security 
taxes also made marked advances and 
in 1957 probably amounted to more 
than five times the 1945 level (Table 
9). Dollar sales of the industry also 
increased markedly. Consequently, 
the cost of labor as a percentage of 
sales has shown only a slight increase 


expense, the major 
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while man-hours worked per dollar 
of sales have decreased. 

The quantity of bread produced per 
man-hour of labor appears to have 
decreased substantially between 1945 
and 1955, according to estimates 
based on data given in Table 9 and 
the 1954 Census of Manufactures 
Decreases in output per man-hour in 
the nonproduction worker category 
seem to have caused this decline in 
efficiency, the USDA experts state 
They define ronpreduction workers 
as thcse employees who do sales, ad- 
min’strative, professional and clerical 
work 

The output of bread per man-houw 
of production labor increased about 
3% from 1947 to 1954, according to 

n analysis of census data made by 
the AMS 

In part, this rise in labor costs pei 
loaf was due to risng wage rates 
fringe benefits, and comm'ssicns paid 
to delivery and other nonproduction 
employees, the report states. 

The authors feel that the volume 
of bread distributed per rou‘e is even 
more important; this volume had 
been increas‘ng before 1945, but had 
declined 28% by 1953, according to 
Charles C. Slater in his work, “Bak- 
ing in America.” The growth of “drop 


day” and “swing man” operations 
probably has further accentuated this 
problem, the AMS writers say 
Wages Up 63% 
As a result, with roughly compara 
ble total physical volume, the wages 


and salaries of nonproduction workers 
in the Census of Manufactures in 
creased 63°% from 1947 to 1954 
Other bakery costs per loaf also 
have risen. Scme have more than 


1945. For instance, the 
if advertising 
and of products 
resale are more than three 


tripled sinc 
combined 
promotion 
bought for 


costs < ind 


bakery 


times what they were in 1945. It ap- 
pears that packaging and wrapping 
materials also have risen in about 
the same proportio Delivery ex 
pense, other than wages and salaries 
has more than dcubled, and othe 
items have shown gains of 100 or 
more 

Profits (after taxes) per loaf for 
these baker-wholesalers were about 
twice as high in 1950 as in 1945. Ir 


1955 they had decreased slightly in 
the mu_ti-plant bakeries and dropped 


back to the 1945 level in the single- 
unit bakeries (Table 9) 

Profits (after taxes) of six leading 
baking companies declined from ap- 
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Transportation Insurance on Flour 
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BRINGING TO THE BAKERY the 

maximum skill of wheat grower and 

flour miller combined, RODNEY 

flours present the baker with a per- 

fect base for good bread produc- 

~ tion. Careful screening of choice 
M wheats and scientific processing of 


this selected grain guarantee a 


’ A baker the kind of uniform shop 
) action that means so much in 
ls | | achieving top quality in bread. 
"AI LO®& That's why so many leading bakers 


rely on RODNEY for their flour re- 


quirements. 
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Mada Kansas City, MP, Lang Dl Kents of te 
RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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TABLE 10—Hourly Earnings of Bread and Other 


Bakery Products Employees, Annual Average 
1951-1957" 
Actual earnings Index 
Year ncluding overtime 195i 100 
Dollars 
95 1.43 100 
952 1.52 106 
953 1.60 112 
954 1.68 117 
955 1.75 122 
956 1.84 129 
957" 1.92 134 
*Preliminary 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and 


Earn ngs 
of sales in 1947 and 
1948 to 2.3% of sales in 1956 and 
1957 (Table 11). Labor, the largest 
cost item, increased from about 31.7% 
ff sales in 1945 to about 34.7% of 
sales in 1955 for the companies for 
which data are given in Table 9. 
Profits (after taxes) of these six lead- 
g baking companies decreased from 
a high of 21.9% of stockholder equity 
n 1948 ta a level of about 11% dur- 
ng the 1954-57 period 


proximately 4° 


Retail Margin Widens Slightly 

The retail margin, the difference 
between the retail price and the 
wholesale price paid by retail stores, 
rose from 2.4¢ in 1948 to 3.1¢ in 1957. 
This 29% increase is far less than the 
67% rise in the baker-wholesaler 
Though the retail margin in- 


maroin 
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creased in cents per loaf, it gradually 
decreased as a percentage of the re- 
tail price. Retail prices of white 
bread changed more frequently than 
the wholesale prices. This was partly 
responsible for fluctuations in the re- 
tail margin. 

The margin retained by the retail- 
er is for services which he performs 
in providing display space, light, heat, 
check out, delivery, credit, and other 
services and customer conveniences. 
In addition the retailer may also be 
responsible for physically making the 
displays. In recent years, the baker- 
wholesaler has sometimes assumed 
duties previously performed by the 
retailer, thereby lessening the neces- 
sity of a wider retail margin. 

Fiour Mill Margin Steady 

Mill marketing margins for the 
flour included in a 1-lb. loaf of white 
bread remained at 0.6¢ during the 
last 10 years, except in 1949 when it 
dropped to 0.5¢. From this margin, 
the miller must pay all of the ex- 
penses arising from the conversion 
of wheat into white flour and obtain 
his profit. In addition to actual milling 
costs, the miller bears the costs of 
maintaining storage facilities for in- 
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Table 9.- Costs, profits, and the baker-wholesale margin for a l-pound loaf 
of white bread, 18 mltiplant and 18 single-plant wholesale baking companies, 
1945, 1950, 1955 and 1957 Vy 























3 18 18 Single-plant : Composite 
Teen *Multiplant companies: wholesale baking estimates 
: : companies 2/ 
: 1945 : 1950 : 1955 : 1945 : 1950 : 1955: 1957 
: Cents Cents Cents Cents: Cents Cents Cents 
Wages and salaries .......: 1.91 3.45 4.66 1.61 99 4.0k 5.1 
Fringe benefits to 
GPIDPORS occicoccececee? -02 -O4 19 05 -10 13) 
Social security taxes ....: -O4 -08 «tt eG -O7 10) 4 
Compensation of officers .: 02 04 06 15 20 -25) 
Packaging and wrapping 
material ccccccccccccces’ 3 72 1.01 41 233 1.11 lel 
Delivery expense other 
than wages and salaries : 229 48 ] 4 61 88 ) 
Tost of bakery products 
bought for resale ..... e Ol 202 4 lz 220 - 30) 
Advertising and promotion : 18 28 4 13 3 a 
other than social 
it income and 
? s OTITS ceccccces: - 06 -10 ell 4 .< 10 
Depreciation allowance ...: -10 24 3 2 c 
Items not specified ......: -33 53 -T4 x ons 1.04) 
Income and excess profits ) 
tAXEBS cecces ecccccccccee: 33 4 ° 14 3 
Net profits (after taxes) : °22 l 19 3 -19 
: 017 1¢ 
re & r 





Table 11.- Sales and profits of si 
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a ee ae I, 32 4ie s 
ceccccceceecs ,O16 9935 2035 
1958 ccces cceccece 30, 26 17,096 4.6 
IST cccce cecvces 5,46 18, 373 4.8 3 
mpiled from Moody's Industrials. 
coming wheat and outbound flour ingredients other than flour. The 
shipments. Packaging materials for other one-third covers the services 


shipment of flour are another expense 
item in the miller’s margin. 

Labor is a less important factor in 
milling than in baking. Consequently, 
increases in labor costs have less im- 
pact in the milling industry, the au- 
thors state. According to the Census 
of Manufactures, payrolls in the bread 
and related products industries ac- 
counted for 32% of the value of ship- 
ments in 1954, compared with only 
6% in the flour and meal industry. 

Consequently, although average 
hourly earnings in the mill rose from 
$1.24 in 1948 to $2.02 in 1957, this 
increase apparently had little effect 
on the margin. Value of shipments 
per man-hour of production labor in 
the 1954 Census of Manufactures in- 
creased nearly 15% from 1947 figures 
while flour prices remained relatively 
stable. Millers perhaps have been 
able to increase the value of ship- 
ments per man-hour because of the 
trend toward bulk handling and other 
efficiencies in the use of labor, it is 
surmised. 

Transportation & Storage Up Slightly 

Transportation, storage, and han- 
dling of grain and other ingredients, 
and processing charges for ingredi- 
ents other than flour totaled about 
1.4¢ in 1957 or 0.2¢ more than in 
1948. Approximately two-thirds of 
these charges involved the services 
rendered in processing, transporting, 
storing, and distributing the bread 





rendered in (1) handling, storing, and 
transporting the wheat equivalent as 
it moves from the farm to the flour 
mill, and (2) any additional service 
performed, primarily transportation, 
as the flour moves from the mill to 
the bakery. 


Although there have been slight 
fluctuations, these _ transportation, 


storage, handling, and other process- 
ing charges in the aggregate have 
tended upward over the years. Cur- 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 
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Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 
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Everybody 
talks 
uniformity... 


Atkinson 
delivers it! 





FARINOGRAPH, EXTENSOGRAPH — just two of the many lab and baking —s 
tests Atkinson’s flour undergoes during storage in our 50,000 cwt. bins. We BIN 


, ; , - : : CHECKED 
take every possible precaution to give you uniform baking and handling 
e z 2 oe] b 


properties with every order. 


Its 


Don't take less than you can get from ATKINSON BIN 


ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY... MINNEAPOLIS 
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rently, they amount to a little more 
than 7% of the retail price of a 1-Ib 
loaf of white bread 
Farm Value Declines Slightly 

In 1957 the farmer received 3.2¢ 
for all farm-produced ingredients, 
compared with 3.4¢ in 1948. The low 
for the period occurred in 1949 when 
the farm value of all ingredients was 
2.9¢. The farm value of all -ingredi- 
ents dropped from 24.5% of the retail 
price in 1948 to 20% in 1952, and 
finally to 17% in 1957 

The farm value of the wheat in a 
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1-Ib. loaf of white bread was 2.6¢ in 
1957, the same as in 1948. The year 
1949 saw the lowest farm value of 
wheat for the period at 2.4¢ while 
1954 and 1955 brought the high of 
2.7¢. Changes in farm prices since 
1948 have had no significant effect 
on the retail price. This is also true 
of the farm value of all ingredients, 
the study shows. 

While the farm value of the wheat 
changed little as the retail price in- 
creased, it has constantly taken a 
smaller percentage of the retail price. 
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Table 13.- Comparison of ingredient costs per loaf from the AMS price cnreed 
analysis and Senate Committee Survey 























Ingredient ¥ ae Estimated ineredient cost 
Year : 3 1€ multiplent : 18 single unit 
: cost bakeries _iwvholesale bakeries 
: Cents Cents Cents 
LDL5 eccccccccccccces’ 2.9 2.29 3.0 
IDLE ccccccccccccccce’ 5.2 
LDLD ccccccccccccccee’ 46 
1950 ccccccccccccccee’ 47 of L€ 
1951 wccccccccvccccce’ 504 5.1 5.2 
1952 ccccccsccseccces’ 4.2 4.9 §.1 
1953 scccccccccccscee’ 5.1 5.C 5.1 
1952 ecccccccceet 5.5 50 5.6 
SOU cad ventciiiidaieetaatl 5.2 5.3 5.7 
25H ccccces ecccceces’ 5.2 
1957 eccccccccese cocet 5.2 
It declined from 19% of the retail wholesale price indexes published by 


price in 1948 to 14% in 1957. 
Bread Formula Changes 

The ingredient formula for 
bread used in previous margins stu- 
dies has been replaced by a more 
modern formula. This new formula 
was derived from data received from 
an industry survey made in connec- 


white 


tion with the staff report to the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, entitled “Cost and 


Margin Trends in the Baking Indus- 
try,” May, 1957. The “new” white 
bread formula is based on the formu- 
las submitted by the baking estab- 


lishments cooperating in this survey 


and on suggestions made by the 
American Institute of Baking (Tab'e 
12). 
TABLE 12—"'New' and ‘'Old'’ White Bread 
Formulas 
New Formula Old formula 
Per loaf Per loaf 
Ingredients of bread of bread 
Pounds Pounds 
Flour .6410 6494 
Shortening ... *.0224 +.0182 
Milk solids, non-fat .0231 0144 
Sugar ‘ieee ee 0279 
Yeast , 0160 O1i4 
Ps Wise Gave .0128 0130 
Mold inhibitor 0013 
Yeast food . 0048 
Malt extract ’ 0031 
Mineral yeast 002! 


*Lard 

tlLard and vegetable shortening 

No series of wholesale prices com- 
parable with the averages of retail 
prices collected by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in 46 cities was avail- 
able. The Agricultural Marketing 
Service derived such a series from 
(1) retail and wholesale prices of 
bread during 1955-57 in 46 cities, ob- 
tained from a quarterly survey con- 
ducted by a private concern, and (2) 


the BLS for New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and New Orleans. 

This computation adjusts the four- 
city series to the level of the prices 
paid by retailers in 46 cities during 
the period 1955-57. The computation 
retains the relative size of the retail 
margin as shown by the private sur- 
vey. 

The ingredient ccst estimates used 


in this report compare closely with 
estimates derived from the Senate 
survey (Table 13). Ingredient cost 


estimates based on the 18 multiplant 
bakery data were slightly less than 
those reported in this article four out 
of the seven years for which com- 
parable data are available and were 
identical during the other’ three 
years. Ingredient costs based on data 
for the 18 single unit wholesale bak- 
tended to be the same as or 
slightly larger than those reported in 
this article. Since the baker-whole- 
sale margin is defined as the differ- 
ence between the wholesale prices 
and the costs of ingredients, the simi- 
lar ingredient costs mean that the 
margins also are similar. 


eries 





———BREAO 'S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Declares Dividend 


MINNEAPOLIS — Directors of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, this week declared a dividend 
of 50¢ a share on the common stock, 
payable Sept. 2, 1958, to stockholders 
of record Aug. 22, 1958. There are 
1,590,553 shares outstanding. The 
dividend is ADM’s 128th cash pay- 
ment and its 108th consecutive quar- 
terly dividend, the company an- 
nounced. 














TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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West German 
Wheat Import 
Needs Decline 


HAMBURG West Germany has 
tentatively estimated its 1958-59 
bread and feed grain import needs 
at 5,115,000 metric tons. Broken 
down, the total calls for imports of 
2,120,000 tons of wheat, none for 
rye, 2,035,000 tons of feed grains, 515,- 
000 tons of brewing barley (including 
malt), and 445,000 tons of other in- 
dustrial grains. 

The country’s annual grain import 
requirements are estimated and an- 
nounced by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture in July each year. Since the es- 
timate is issued before firm figures 
of new-crop outturns are available, 
the import plan is highly flexible. 
The quantities that actually must be 
imported are subsequently adjusted 
on the basis of needs as they develop 

The estimated 1958-59 import re- 
quirements of 2,120,000 tons for 
wheat include 260,000 tons of amber 
durum. Total import needs for quality 
wheat are placed at 1,150,000 tons, 
(50,000 tons less than imports last 
season) because of anticipated good 
domestic outturns of high gluten 
wheat and an increase in the per- 
centage of domestic wheat which 
local millers must mix with imported 
quality wheat. The 1958-59 import 
needs for filler and feed wheat are 
figured at 710,000 tons 


——BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF Fe 


Vancouver Exports 
Increase Slightly 


VANCOUVER—Export shipments 
of flour from this port in June to- 
taled 551,960 cwt. to record a small 
increase over the May clearances 

Largest shipments to any country 
in June were to India which took 
202,210 ewt. Clearances to the Philip- 
pines were off from the previous 
month at 196,530 ewt. Other ship- 
ments in the month under review in 
cwts. were: Central America 46,230; 
West Indies 38,250; Japan 26,850; 
Straits Settlements 13,730; Hong 
Kong 13,400; Panama 7,260; Thailand 
4,000; Fiji Islands 1,180 and Den- 
mark 200. 


BREAC S THE STAFF F re 
GRAIN FIRM FORMED 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA A 


charter has been granted the Creek 
County Grain Storage Co., Depew, 
Okla., with capital stock at $100,000 
and 50 years existence. Incorpora- 
tors are W. E. Payton and Margaret 
Payton, North Kansas City, Mo., and 
Perry Compton, Montgomery City 
Mo 
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MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
Quality Soft Wheat Flours 


for 75 Years 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 

CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 

CORN SPECIALTIES 
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° ° ° tlio eR ( 200 > rs The S i F rogram Vv “ude 
Cincinnati AACC, n in th Rainbow Room. Member The Saturday program will includ 
zs f the allied trades will be hosts a luncheon and recognition of elder 
Ohio AOM Plan On the program will be: C. H. Kid- members. The luncheon will include 


well, president of Reduction Engi- remarks by Donald S. Eber, AOM ex- 


Annual Meeting neering Corp., who will lead a discus- ecutive vice president; Howard Sim- 


i 








INDIANAPOLIS—The 15th annual ~ = the Reductionizer Classifier ons, Mid-West Laboratories, Inc., Co- 
a “ ) 3 att ill< e . 
meeting of the Cincinnati Section, B. Pr Jr., Pillsbury Mills, Inc., lumbus, Ohio, and Mr. Pratt 
: Minneapolis, president-elect of AACC 
American Association of Cereal aa . 
“ ; , who will speak on the topic “Baking GREAD © YNE STAPH GP LIFE 
Chemists, and the Ohio Valley Dis- ( : ‘ - e ; - ~ 
: : Jualities Air Separated Flour; CONSUMER INDEX LOWER 
trict, Association of Operative Mill- Dr. Lee Truman, president, Pest Con- NG thst Ata ‘ — Z 
ers, will be held Sept. 26 and 27 at trol Services, Indianapolis, whos<« WINNIPEG — Canada's consumer 
the Severin Hotel Rainbow Room in subject will be “Mill and Bakery price index fell 3%, from 125.1 to 
Indianapolis. Sanitation,” and Carl Arnold and Wil- 124.7, during June and July, accord- 
Registration will begin at 6 p.m liam Heald, both of Acme-Evans Co ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
Friday, Sept. 26, lasting until 8 p.m., Inc., Indianapolis, who will moderate tics. Most of the decrease resulted 


at which time there will be a recep- i question and answer period from a 1.1% drop in the food index 





Any way you iook at it...No Multiwall 
can top the Crown Stepped-End in performance. 


Look at the valve. Examine the stepped corners. Observe the half valve insert 
... the full diamond fold. 

Anywhere you look, the Crown Stepped-End bag proves itself to be one 
of the biggest steps forward in Multiv-all packaging in recent years. Here are 
six big advantages you get with Crown Stepped-End: 

STRONGER: Stepping the plies offers a stronger bond than sewn bags, 
reduces chances of breakage by sudden blows. 

MORE FLEXIBLE: Stepped corners and full diamond fold give bag more 
flexibility, reducing breakage. 

EASIER VALVING: Half valve insert and full diamond fold make one- 
hand valving possible, speeds production. 

POSITIVE CLOSURE: Positive closure on corner opposite valve prevents 
blow-out while valving. 

EASY HANDLING: Crown's Stepped-End, when filled, makes a compact 
square package, stacks better, handles easier. 

PRINT BOTH ENDS: Stepped-End allows you to print both ends, as well 
as the face and gusset—thus providing more advertising area for your 
brand design or message, easier identification in storage. 





Our salesmen are supplied with sample Stepped-End bags which they will 
: pind 7 be glad to demonstrate in person. Call or write: 


€ CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION 


SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA . BIRMINGHAM e CHICAGO « COLUMBUS . DALLAS -« DENVER . HOUSTON . KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS « NEW ORLEANS « NEW YORK « PORTLAND « SALT LAKE CITY « SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE « ST. LOUIS 
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King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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Wolcott & Lincoln Elevater 
Wel ansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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American Ace 


—aA superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Business Still Ready to Take 
A Chance, Shippers Told 


America has progressed through a reduction in the labor 
required to gain a good living, Ron Kennedy, vice president 
of F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, told the Northwest Ship- 
pers Advisory Board in Duluth recently. His remarks on eco- 
nomic freedom, present parity and acreage restrictions 
carried the title, ‘How Free Do We Really Want to Be?" 


How free do we really want to be? 
among friends in the Shippers 
Advisory Board where we have shared 
sO many transportation problems 
through the years, I choose to make 
an optimistic answer to the question 
of our freedom and our future. 

“How free do we really want to 
be?” Well, in our more discouraging 
moments we sometimes let ourselves 
get the feeling that Americans have 
lost the dream, that liberty has yield- 
ed to something mis-labeled “secur- 
ity.” 

There is plenty of evidence all 
around us, though, that this has not 
really happened. A few extremely vo- 
cal individuals are among us, partic- 
ularly here in our part of the coun- 
try, who are trying their best to talk 
us into it, and perhaps we tend to 
take them all too seriously. 

One does not have to be at all pol- 
lyannish to find many examples of 
the continued willingness of Ameri- 
cans to take risks, and to sacrifice 
and deprive themselves when neces- 
sary, for the sake of retaining control 
over their own affairs rather than 
abdicating to the Great White Father 
in state or national capitol. 

Sure, we have a 
there is a challenge 


concern. Sure, 
a very real and 





Known far and wide 
for its uniform 
high-protein content 


SINCE 1879 


LLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 





determined challenge—to our way of 
life. Sure, the question of what is 
sinking into the minds and hearts of 
young people with regard to econom- 
ics and politics is one that is not yet 
answered. 

But all is not lost—-not by a jug- 
full—and I'd like to cite a few ex- 
amples. 

The Headaches of Transportation 

We here are joined by a common 
interest in transportation, and it 
would be hard to find an area in our 
economy more beset with difficulties. 
I hardly need recite chapter and 
verse to this audience, considering 
the way you struggle day after day 
with the headaches of the transpor- 
tation revolution we've been going 
through in recent years. 

But lest we become too much be- 
mused with the dust of the road at 
our feet, let us not forget the star- 
dust that is in our eyes. 

The tragic loss recently of the jet 
pilot Ivan Kincheloe reminds us of 
how far we have come, and how very 
much farther we are going. That 
young man rode the first tough road 
24 miles away from the surface of our 
planet Sol III, and his dream, before 
it was snatched away from him, was 
to be the first to blast off to still 
greater distances; into orbit, perhaps 
beyond. 

But another has already taken his 
place, ard the new horizons in trans- 
port will continue to be pushed away 
and away, relentlessly. 

I go quickly back in my thoughts 
to some of the beginnings of the 
transportation revolution that led to 
these flights of today and tomorrow. 
I choose a moment precisely a half- 
century ago this very day—July 31, 
1908. 

On that day the Frenchman Henry 
Farman flew his biplane over New 
York City, the first heavier-than-air 
machine ever to make such a flight 
a dramatic door-opener to the five 
breathless decades we have just lived 
through. 

Henry Farman just missed by a 
couple of weeks living out the full 
50 years following his memorable 
achievement. He died in July, but the 
revolution in transport he helped to 
touch off rolls on without him. 

The same paper that carried Far- 
man’s obituary also told of the US. 
Air Force announcement of the 
F-108 fighter interceptor that will 
have speeds above 2,000 miles an hour 
and will carry at least two guided 
missiles with atomic warheads; and 
the B-70 chemical bomber that will 
use the same engines as the F-108 
but will employ afterburners using 
the new so-called ‘exotic’ chemical 
fuels to give it bursts of speed equiv- 
alent to that of the fighter. 

The next year after Henry Far- 
man’s New York flight, another kind 
of revolutionary transport hit the 
roads of the nation. The first Model 
T’s put on the market by Henry Ford 
sold for $950. 

In 1909 this was much lower than 
the cost of other cars but it still was 
a lot of money and the average Amer- 
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ican family couldn't yet afford to own 
one. 
Increased Worker Productivity 

Ford continued to perfect his pio- 
neering mass-production manutactur- 
ing techniques. Year by year he 
brought about increased worker pro- 
ductivity. He got the Model T down 
to $350 by 1918, and to $295 by 1922 
By lowering the cost to the consum- 
er, he boosted his volume tremendous- 
ly 

Ford workers were the highest paid 
workers in industry at the time, and 
they received more when the car sold 
for $295 than when it sold for $950. 

These brief looks backward 50 
years are appropriate and helpful, it 
seems to me, as we ask the question 
today, “How free do we really want 
to be?” in this age of the piggyback 
and the fishyback, the airslide car 
and special containers and equipment 
of all kinds—and in this age of terri- 
ble squeezes on one kind of transpor- 
tation or another as the favors of the 
Great White Father are bestowed in- 
equitably and fail to keep up with the 
times. 

These backward looks at once re- 
mind us of how far we have come, 
and of the means by which we have 
achieved so much. The competition of 
a new way with an old way has never 
failed to spawn its full share of prob- 
lems. It has never failed to produce 
the sharpest of contrasts between 
those who survived and those who did 
not. 

But also it has unfailingly opened 
new doors of opportunity and pro- 
duced new social and economic gains 
Shared by everybody. The buggy 
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manufacturer who lost out to the 
Model T had to find his comfort in 
the old saying, “You have to take the 
bitter with the sweet.” And if he 
had what it takes, he probably wound 
up with an even better business mak- 
ing some kind of automobile acces- 
sory. 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity,” 
said the banished Duke in Shake- 
speare’s play “As You Like It” and 
even though he had had his dukedom 
usurped by his younger brother, you 
will remember that the old Duke 
managed a pretty good life in the 
Forest of Arden—no gout, no choles- 
terol clogging the arteries, no hyper- 
tension, no ulcers; and he found 
“tongues in trees, books in the run- 
ning brooks, sermons in stones and 
good in every thing.” 

“I would not change it,” he said, 
and I wouldn't be at all surprised to 
find that this is the way the vast ma- 
jority of Americans feel yet today 
about our competitive way of eco- 
nomic life, in spite of all the soothing 
syrup they have been offered by those 
who want the state—the other tax- 
payers, that is—to take care of them. 

Competition vs. Force 

There are, after all, only two ba- 
sic alternatives in choosing how 
we will get people to produce goods 
and services. One is to have incen- 
tives, competition, and free choice 
by the individual as to what he will 
do. The other is to employ the force 
and the police power of the state 
to direct the creative activities of 
the individual. 


The free way was America’s early 
choice, and we shouldn't forget that 
it has turned out to be the only social 
system ever developed by man which 
makes possible the production of suf- 
ficient wealth to provide care for the 
weak, the incompetent, the disabled, 
the unfortunate, the insane and other 
non-producing members 

Under the other system, sometimes 
so much admired by a few of our 
fuzzier-thinking friends, the liquida- 
tion of non-producers goes on all the 
time. 

This is a frightful truth we could 
afford to repeat a good deal oftener 
than we do. 

I have a friend, a successful farm 
businessman in this state, who recent- 
ly departed on a visit to Russia. I 
was astonished to learn, in talking 
with him before he left, that he had 
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no comprehension whatsoever of the 
fate that had befallen all farmers like 
himself under the Communists in 
Russia. 

He did not appear to know that in 
1921 Lenin had to resort to a mildly 
capitalistic program called the NEP 
(New Economic Policy) in order to 
put the Russian economy back on its 
feet after the Ravolution. 

But then when Lenin died in 1924, 
and Stalin won out over Trotsky, the 
days of the farmers were numbered. 
They were _ producers, but they 
weren't the right sort of producers. 
My friend had never heard of a “ku- 
lak,”” which was the Russian name 
for people like himself, independent 
operators on the land. 

The Columbia Encyclopedia puts it 
all in two brief sentences: “The first 
five-year-plan was inaugurated in 
1928. The kulak class—the land-own- 
ing farmers who had grown prosper- 
ous during the NEP—was liquidated 
by drastic means.” 

As we all know, the means were 
drastic enough. They did the entire 
job in just one winter. The Soviets 
just took the farm produce—all of 
it—and let the farm families starve 
to death. First the farm animals dis- 
appeared, finally even all the dogs 
and cats and then the people. And 
this cleared the way nicely for the 
collectives which the government in- 
stalled on the vacant land in order to 
get production—the kind of produc- 
tion desired by the state. 

The Western Formula 

How differently we have done 
things in the West! And what is the 
heart—the key—to our precious for- 
mula? For an answer to this, we have 
recent words of wisdom from another 
part of the old world, the old world 
that has been punished and pounded 
flat twice in our lifetimes in terrible 
wars. 

The architect of the miracle of re- 
building West Germany after the last 
war is Ludwig Erhard, minister of 
economics in the Bonn government 
Here is what he says in his recent 
book, “Prosperity for All” 

“The most promising means to 
achieve and secure any prosperity is 
competition. It alone will be responsi- 
ble for the universal benefits of eco- 
nomic progress because it constantly 
eliminates the disadvantages of stag- 
nation and disincentives to produc- 
tion. ‘Prosperity for all’ and ‘pros- 
perity by competition’ are insepar- 
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able; the first postulate indicates the 
aim, the second the means. 

“It seems to me much more useful 
to bring about prosperity through 
economic expansion than to expect 
prosperity from a barren quarrel 
about a so-called redistribution of 
wealth. Let us make the cake larger 
to insure a ‘prosperity for all’.” 

Basically I feel America agrees 
with this philosophy, because we have 
been able to make it work so well 
for the common good. 

In order for it to work, however, 
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there has to be a favorable political 
climate, and we now have the inter- 
esting problem of how to deal with 
some of our more vocal citizens who 
seem bound and determined to change 
that climate for the worse. 

I am not speaking here in any par- 
tisan sense, because in our successful 
two-party system we need basic 
agreement on this philosophy in both 
political camps. 

But there’s more to it than just 
this basic agreement. What do we do 
with this brain-washing flood of trite 
sayings and pat slogans that attempt 
to do a snow-job on America discred- 
iting our system and urging govern- 
ment action as the complete answer 
to all ills? 

A Canadian friend said to me some 
years ago, “We've got to use the tac- 
tics of the demagogues to put across 
the truth.” 

A century and a half earlier the 
German genius Johann von Goethe 
said it this way: 

“Error Is Dominant’” 

“Truth must be repeated again and 
again because error is constantly be- 
ing preached round about us. And not 
only by isolated individuals, but by 
the majority! In the newspapers and 
encyclopedias, in the schools and uni- 
versities, everywhere error is domi- 
nant, safely and comfortably en- 
sconsed in public opinion, which is on 
its side.” 

If public opinion today is on the 
side of error, it’s people like you and 
me who have ourselves to blame, un- 
less we've done our utmost to follow 
Goethe's advice. 

So let me come to some examples 
of where I think we can get in some 
gocd licks on the side of truth. 


Take this idea of “parity.” You 
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see and hear reference after refer- 

ence to parity was a “fair” price, 

yet it is really nothing but an in- 
dex—a_ statistic—to compare to 
day’s values with those of some 
past period. 

Parity as an Index 

The original idea behind parity was 
to express the same relationship be- 
tween farm products and other goods 
as existed in 1910-1914, a period of 
relative stability in the farm econ- 
omy. 

Obviously, if Henry Ford had been 
held to a “parity’’ basis, he would 
have had to sustain his $950 price 
on the Model T, or perhaps even raise 
it—not cut it down to $295 in 13 
years. He would have sold a lot fewer 
Model T’s, he wouldn’t have been able 
to raise wages as he did, and he 
wouldn’t have made as much money 
for his company either; but he would 
have had “parity”! 

What a sad formula that would 
have been for a dynamic and growing 
America! 

Here's another interesting fact 
about a 1914 parity: In 1914, rib roast 
was only 20¢ a pound; but it took 48 
minutes of labor by a factory worker 
to earn the money to buy a pound of 
it. Today it takes 20 minutes or less. 

In 1914 bacon was 27¢ a pound but 
it took an, hour and five minutes of 
labor, as opposed to 19 minutes now. 
A loaf of bread cost only 6¢ in 1914 
but it took a worker three times as 
long to earn it as it takes today. 

A real application of a parity rule 
across the board would say to the 
city worker: You're getting your 
bread too easy—you'll have to work 
three times as long for it, just as 
you did in the good old days of 1914. 

How many votes would a parity 
program like that get in Congress? 


The real truth is that America 
has progressed through a _ reduc- 
tion of the labor required to gain 
a good living. This comes about 
through producing things better 
and cheaper. This is the way it 
worked with the model T, and this 
is the way it is working with farm 
products too, in spite of all the 
frantic maneuvering in the politi- 
cal arena. 


The farmers who are producing 
desirable products better and less ex- 
pensively for the consumer, are pros- 
pering, even at a time when many 
of their neighbors are losing out. 


The Contrast in Farming 

I doubt if there ever was another 
time in America when such a great 
and sharp contrast prevailed in farm- 
ing, between those able to succeed 
and those less able. A mere one 
fourth of the farms in this country 
today produce four fifths of the farm 
output, and these same farms could 
easily produce the other fifth. 

Competition is working. The com- 
mercial farm operators of the na- 
tion are doing a magnificent job, and 
the whole nation is the better for it. 
Others who are less successful at 
farming are going into other and 
more favorable pursuits, and this has 
been going on to some extent in the 
U.S. since the 1880's. 

Most commercial farmers — and 
over 96% of them continue as in the 
past to be truly family farms—really 
like this competitive system, and if 
they have their way we'll keep it. 
I rather think they’ll have their way 
too, as indicated by recent contro- 
versial votes in both the U.S. House 
of Representatives and the Senate. 

“The huge profit of the middle- 
man” is another completely phony 
issue waiting for the pinprick of 
truth. 
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There are organizations that be- 
have as though they had a sort 
of vested interest in farm misery. 
By that I mean that when they find 
a farmer who is having a tough time 
meeting the competition of his fellow 
farmers, they try to get his support 
—and his vote—by pointing to some 
big bogeyman as the cause of all his 
troubles. 

Thus, we middlemen—and that in- 
cludes you folks in the transporta- 
tion business as well—come in for a 
real ‘snow-job’ by the brain-washers. 

If only our profits could be divided 
up and distributed among the farm- 
ers and the consumers, everything 
would be rosy, or so the story goes. 

Item: In flour milling it’s a pretty 
good year when profit can be as 
much as 1% of sales. 


Item: The USDA found that all 
the profits of processors and dis-. 
tributors alike, in the entire food. 
business, add up to around 3¢ total, 
out of the consumer's dollar. 


Added item: The good jobs, at good 
wages, of about 40% of our national 
labor force, working in the food in- 
dustry, make mighty good customers 
for farm products. 

The phony claim: Middlemen are 
evil. The truth: They are part of a 
great and valuable team effort, bridg- 
ing the long gap between the farm 
business at one end and the family 
dinner table at the other. 

I happen to be familiar with these 
examples I have mentioned, because 
I work in the field of agriculture 
You can all think of many more 
similar examples. 

Let me give you one more quick 
one, on the subject of controls. 
There’s a soft-soap word if there 
ever was one: “Control’’! Some of 
our political leaders keep telling us 
the farmers want “controls” so they 
can set prices without regard for the 
consumer. 


An Example of “Controls” 

You can see how ridiculous this is 
by considering an example of how 
controls really work: Take the case 
of burley tobacco: 

In 1944 when acreage controls were 
applied to burley tobacco, it was de- 
cided that one acre would be the 
very minimum allotment which any- 
one should have (or 25% of his crop- 
land, if less). 

In the 11 years from 1944 to 1955 
these things happened: 

The market for burley tobacco in- 
creased 8.3%. 

The number of growers of burley 
tobacco increased 21.9%. 

The average per acre production of 
burley increased 26.2%. 

By 1955 the average acreage allot- 
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ment was down to 1.01 acres. In other 
words, the average was down to the 
minimum which had been set 11 years 
earlier. The minimum acreage allot- 
ment had been cut to 0.5 acre (or 
10% of cropland, if less). 

In 1955 two thirds of the growers 
of burley tobacco received minimum 
allotments of 0.6 acres or less. And 
they were still raising too much 
burley! 

Don’t you think the fellows who 
advocate this kind of stupid arrange- 
ment for the wheat-raising business 
must have some motive up their 
sleeves other than the one that ap- 
pears on the surface? 

Of course, the toughest part of 
turning to the police power of the 
state to control our economy, instead 
of letting the consumers do it in a 
competitive market, is that the sys- 
tem just isn’t flexible enough to keep 
up with the times. 
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This brings about the kind of mess 
the railroads are struggling with in 
today’s transportation situation. 

Perhaps “way back when,” there 
was something good to be said for 
government regulation and control to 
help produce orderly competition 
among the nation’s railroads. Today 
as we have seen, regulation operates 
to throttle one kind of transportation 
in favor of another. It stifles com- 
petition instead of nourishing it. 


The June issue of Dun’s Review 
gave me this quick balance sheet 
on the 1957 freight business: 630 
billion ton-miles on the rails; 75 bil- 
lion ton miles by intercity common 
carriers on the highways; 123 billion 
ton-miles by barge on rivers and 
canals; 118 billion ton miles on the 
Great Lakes. 

By now the whole nation is be- 
coming aware of the effect govern- 
ment has had on this picture—the 
burden of taxes by government, the 
shape of regulations and restrictions 
by government. 

But the picture is not complete 
without mention of the area that dis- 
turbs us most of all in agriculture 
—the trucker posing as a private 
carrier to evade ICC regulation. 

In his recent masterful presenta- 
tion before the Millers National Fed- 
eration on the subject of “Transpor- 
tation in the Milling Industry,” our 
old Minneapolis friend Earl Smith, 
now of the Department of Defense, 
quoted estimates of the effect of the 
ICC agricultural exemption in these 
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words: “. . . that the U.S. freight 
bill for exempt and private carriers 
is equal to that paid to the entire 
railroad industry.” 


The Preservation of Balances 


We in our company are, of course, 
vitally aware of this situation. We 
are hoping that as the railroads step 
out to meet it, as indeed they must, 
some balances can be preserved be- 
tween the raw product and the manu- 
factured product, so that whole seg- 
ments of our industry, built up in a 
competitive pattern geared to the 
use of storage-in-transit and milling- 
in-transit, can avoid being left high 
and dry. 

We know this isn’t going to be 
easy, because there are political con- 
siderations to be dealt with along 
the way. We're familiar with this 
kind of situation, because we have 
the same sort of burden laid upon 
our operations by an outmoded gov- 
ernment favor granted our competi- 
tion. 

It's a very big favor, amounting to 
as much as 55% of everything we 
manage to earn. 

Right here in this great future 
seaport on the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
we have an elevator, and our com- 
petitor has a similar operation. We 
are both corporations. We both ne- 
gotiate with the same unions, pay 
similar wages, do an identical kind 
of business. 


Providing the Tools 

As in every industry, our survival 
depends on our ability to provide 
better and better tools for our men 
to work with, so they in turn can 
have better and better jobs and we 
can keep ahead of the competition by 
producing more and more service for 
less and less of the consumers’ dol- 
lars. 


Take an example of such a tool 
—a grain dryer costing around 
$100,000. For our competitor to 
pay for a $100,000 dryer, he has to 
accumulate out of earnings jusi 
$100,000. But for us to pay for a 
$100,000 dryer we have to accu- 
mulate $222,222 out of earnings be- 
cause it takes that much for us 
to have the $100,000 left after cor- 
porate income taxes. Even depre- 
ciation cannot possibly make us 
whole in this inequity. 


And this is the situation we face 
in the purchase of every tool we pro- 
vide to our men, in the form of capi- 
tal investment. 

You can see why we're proud of 
our company and the job it does 
we have to be much more efficient 
than our competitor in keeping our 
tools and equipment up to date, just 
to even up the ridiculously inequit- 
able burden put upon us by the po- 
lice power of the state. 

Yes, we understand most sympa- 
thetically the problems of you trans- 
portation folks who have become en- 
meshed in a similar tangled skein of 
well-meant but hopelessly outdated 
government entanglements. 

A friend whom I invited to make 
suggestions for this talk wound up 
his note to me in these words: “Ev- 
ery time we start monkeying around 
with economic legislation we hurt 
someone while we’re trying to help 
someone. Offering one person a privi- 
lege almost always results in anoth- 
er person’s losing some freedom.” 

How free do we really want to be 
Our individual words and actions will 
speak for themselves. 

I have suggested that if we have 
faith in the democratic process—and 
I surely hope we all do—there is a 
great deal we can do to keep Ameri- 
ca free and competitive, simply by 
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telling truths as often as the other 
guy tells his big fat lies. 

The power is in the people. The 
role of the man in political life is like 
that of the man in Paris, at the 
height of the French Revolution, who 
was seen by a friend to be following 
a whole mob of people down toward 
the barricades. 

“Don't follow that gang down 
there,”” the friend pleaded. “There's 
danger there! You may be killed!” 
To which the man shrugged his shoul- 
ders and repied, “But I must follow 
them—you see, I am their leader.” 


Target for “Bullets of Truth” 


Our social- minded Congressmen 
will change their songs soon enough, 
when they discover the people under- 
stand the economic facts of life. So 
our target for bullets of truth, fired 
over and over and over again, is peo- 
ple—all people, and especially young 
people. 

Remember we have the most pow- 
erful ally we could hope or ask for. 
The very essence of the Judeo-Chris- 
tian religious idea is to lay respon- 
sibility on the individual, not on the 
group. 

You find very little reference to the 
state in the Sermon on the Mount. 

“Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works!” 
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Fulton Bag Appoints 


Cotton Specialists 
To Sales Staff 


ATLANTA, GA.—Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills has announced the addi- 
tion of two specialists to its textile 
sales staff. They are Jay Stang, Los 
Angeles, who will cover the southern 
part of California, and C. E. Com- 
mins, who will supplement the home 
office sales staff in metropolitan At- 
lanta. 

Mr. Stang has been selling textiles 
in New York and California for 13 
years. He attended City College, N.Y., 
and the Philadelphia Textile Insti- 
tute. 

Mr. Commins has been associated 
with the National Cotton Council for 
seven years, specializing in raw cot- 
ton market research. He is a grad- 
uate of Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

In announcing the appointments L 
O. Harris, Jr., general sales manager 
of the textile division, said, ‘These 
additions to our textile sales staff are 
part of Fulton’s long range program 
to employ trained cotton specialists. 
These men can assist our industrial 
cotton fabric customers with their 
manufacturing problems.” 
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Cape Cod Requiem 


The last of the old windmills on 
Cape Cod and Nantucket are rather 
queer birds, neither ship nor house, 
yet a mixture of both. They deserve 
a special niche in Cape Cod'’s hall of 
historic fame. 

The mills once meant a great deal 
in Cape economy. Corn was the prin- 
cipal crop to early settlers, many 
times used as money for barter and 
trade. The mills, erected to grind the 
corn, were worth their weight in 
currency. 

Millwrights and millers were im- 
portant men in the communities since 
skilled craftsmen were hard to come 
by. Paid in corn, you might say, they 
always had a few bushels of cash 
around the house 


Actually Cape Cod had three types 
of mills: The grist windmills, prob- 
ably copied from Holland; the slen- 
der, tower-like water mill, and the 
industrial salt windmill, mounted 
aloft on a sturdy wooden platform 

Today the three most famous re- 
maining are at Eastham near the 
town hall, the old corn gristmill at 


Brewster (still operating) and the 
East Mill on Nantucket. There are 
others scattered about, some of them 


converted into cottages like the one 
at Taylor’s Point in Buzzards Bay 
But the great majority are gone for- 


ever 

What a picture the Cape and Is- 
lands must have been years ago 
their fields dotted with conical 


shingle towers, and white arms whir- 
ring in the wind! The few that defy 
the ages have proven a boon for the 
tourist trade. They are daily targets 
for thousands of summer camera 
bugs 

¥ ¥ 


such as the one still 
were set off 


Water mills, 
standing in Brewster, 
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Jomorrow 


from the highways. Unfortunately 
there were not enough swiftly flow- 
ing streams in the area, at least not 
at strategic locations, to supply the 
need for power. Due to this wind- 
mills were built. Wind blowing in 
from the open sea was plentiful, re- 
gardless of season. The windmills 
were circular or hexagonal and built 
of heavy oak timbers. Strips of can- 
vas for sails were fastened to the 
arms. In a 40-mile gale they equalled 
a 12-h.p. engine. Running them was a 
difficult, almost nautical job. Many 


of the millers were retired seamen or 


ship captains 

The mills used to frighten horses; 
consequently they were built away 
from the highroad. Some of the hard- 
ier lads of the period used to risk 
their lives by braiding themselves be- 
tween the slats of a mill arm and 
going around with their heads down 

50 ft. above ground at their highest 
point 

As the years passed, Cape and Nan- 
tucket windmills all but vanished 
with time. Perhaps the famed writer 
of Cape Cod, Joseph C. Lincoln, said 
it best when he wrote 

“There are not so many of them 
now, more is the pity.’”—-Frank Fal- 
acci, Boston Daily Globe. 


LUCKY GALS 
Any bride can make these days 
Pastry, rolls, a cake, 
As good, or even better 
Than mother used to bake. 
For isn’t her gay kitchen 
Equipped with each appliance, 
To facilitate her work, 
Known to modern science? 
And as she tears the cover off 
Her favorite brand of “mix,” 
Doesn't she, too, open 
An expert’s box of tricks? 

Ethel Romig Fuiler 
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U.S. Crop Production Estimates 
—August 1, 1958 


Crop Reporting Board, AMS, USDA 


Interstate Shows 
Drop in Earnings 


KANSAS CITY —Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. has reported earnings of 
$1,914,494, or $1.80 share, during the 
first 28 weeks of 1958. This compared 
with earnings of $2,122,618, or $2.01 a 
share, for the corresponding period of 
1957 

Net sales for the first half of the 
year, in contrast with earnings, reach- 
ed a record of $62,537,552, up from 
$60,474,498 for the comparable pericd 
of last year. 

For the second quarter, Interstate 
earned $986,820, or 95¢ share, com- 
pared with $1,083,536, or $1.04 share, 
for the second quarter of 1957. 

Second quarter sales amounted to 
$27,591,188, compared with $26,786,- 
018 for the corresponding quarter of 
last year. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF 
EXPANSION AT LONGVIEW 

LONGVIEW, WASH.—The port of 
Longview’s grain loading facilities 
will be as large as any single facility 
on the Columbia River when the pres- 
ent expansion program is completed 
in about two weeks. The new facil- 
it‘es are being constructed under a 
current $400 000 port expansion pro- 
gram. Three large spouts which lozd 
grain into :reighters are now in cp- 
eration and two more wil be when 
the project is completed. 
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the heart of 
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wheat producing 
section. 
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WINTER VHEAT 
Bee fee as ap a Ad dcapaled oo oer Production ~ = L 
State . Average .  } Preliminary, Average . 3 Preliminary 
eo ae ee 
LR een Pee ee ber —ee Te. cl 
: cetheds saehnele bu s bushels 
u. Y, “Re 33.0 ‘ 11,039 8,085 ’ 
N. J, : 25.7 29,5 =. 1,818 see Dae 
Pa, il a ee os os ee oo o a 6 eee oo in oo 
Ohio : 3. =? 29.0 49,949 32,890 et 
Ind, : 2.6 25.5 31.5 36,177 32,360 39,974 
Nl, 25.6 21,0 31.0 43,370 37,149 54, 281 
Mich, 27.2 29.0 38.0 33,042 28,739 40, 280 
Wie, we EO ee (| | , See 
Minn, 20,2 22,5 30.0 1, 22 742 900 
Towa 20,8 27,0 34.0 3,654 3,456 4, 760 
Mo. 23,1 23.0 27.5 34, 202 37,789 40,672 
S, Dak, 15.2 28.5 32.0 4,990 10,488 15,552 
Nebr. 20,1 27,0 33,0 76,452 78, 597 114,312 
Kane. — 35.7. — — 19.0 — — — 27-0 _ — 107,988 _ 200,12). . 2, 526_ _ 
Del. 2.4 22,0 “28.0 1,0 638 
Ma, 21.6 21.5 27.0 5,415 3,397 4,482 
Va, 21.4 19,0 26.0 7,512 4,731 6,24 
W, Va, 20.8 21,0 26.0 1,210 609 780 
N, C, 19.5 19,0 23.0 7,451 6,650 7,314 
Ss. ¢, 17.4 18,0 21.5 3,001 3,510 3,053 
Ga, i See S ae | See ae ae 2 
Ky. : 19.4 19.5 23.5 4, 883 4,076 4, 230 
Tenn, : 16.9 17.0 20,0 4,172 3,485 2,460 
Ala, : 18,9 18,0 23.0 493 2,340 2,185 
Mise, : 23,0 23.0 2.0 414 3,726 2,478 
Ark, : 18.8 20,0 22,0 1,005 3, 260 2,574 
La, :1/2,0 16,0 18.0 1/537 1,344 936 
Okla, : Bet 12.5 26.0 71,001 43,025 113,646 
Texas a? See =| eee re Pod 33, $87 ey - ia pa septs 
Mont. 2,0 25.0 26.0 31, 46, 200 1,490 
Idaho 4.9 32,0 31.0 19,699 19,904 20, 646 
Wyo, 17.9 22,0 26.0 4,670 5,456 7,920 
Colo, 15.6 24,5 25.0 37,514 32,732 69,150 
¥. Mex, 7.6 16.5 20,0 2,353 1,732 4, 080 
Aris, 26,0 34.0 32.0 735 2,142 3,936 
Utah : 16,8 19,0 15.0 5, 200 3,895 3,135 
Nev, 27,0 34.0 33.0 112 136 165 
Wash, 28,4 37,0 38.0 57,996 62, 271 70,338 
Oreg, 27.3 37.0 35.0 21,607 23,458 25,060 
Calif, y Ges ee ae ae Sl ee 
u. Ss ' 18,9 22,4 28.1 849,604 707,201 1,170,768 
L/ Short-time average, 
* * * 
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Crop Reporting Board, AMS, USDA 


SPRING WHEAT OTHER THAN DURUM 











we, eee Rr 2. SD «we emeaa 
State ; Average : 1957 Indicated Average 1957 Indicated 
; 1947-56 1958 arg ae 1958 a 
ee Be ‘gc Ar Sytkelet ctatgtaieiatoeet ° fae. 1,000 
:t Bushels Bushels Bushels bushels bushels bushels 
: 
Wis. : 2h.3 25.5 26.5 1,332 765 87k 
Minn. 174 22.5 27,0 14,795 12,600 19,953 
Iowa 18.9 2he 27.0 281 266 32 
N, Dak. 13.0 19.0 20.0 91,980 91,50L 109,800 
S. Dake 10.4 18.5 19.0 28,959 27,602 33,725 
Nebr. 12.8 16.0 19.0 750 22h 171 
Mont. 15.6 16.0 16,0 54,2L5 28 ,960 31,280 
Idaho 32.8 43.0 39.0 20,225 22 ,4L6 23,205 
Wyo. 16.7 23.0 19,0 1,327 920 6L6 
Colo. 18.6 25.5 20.0 1,751 1,122 1,000 
N. Mex. Wed 13.5 14.5 26, 230 290 
Utah 32.5 36.0 29.0 2,603 2,664 2,320 
Nev. 296 36.0 35.0 355 504, 560 
Wash. 2342 33.0 26.0 12,2h8 7,062 4,056 
Oreg. 25.6 30.0 30.0 5,249 3,330 3,000 
U. Se 14.9 20.5 20.9 236,707 200,221 231,204 
DUM WHLAT 
eenaae vine sO ie: Qmeaaee aa 
State ‘ Average : 1957 Indicated ‘Average 1957 Indicated 
: 1947-56 % 1958 1947-56 1956 rd 
Saari Pree sere ee ee oe 
: Bushels Bushels Bushels bushels bushels bushels 
Minn, : 13.6 23.0 2h.0 666 2,438 408 
N. Dak, 11.8 18.0 19.5 2h, 387 26,640 16,166 
S.. Dak. 10.2 16.5 18.5 2,45) 1,947 1,295 
17.0 684 
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Country or crea Wholly U.S. Other 
cwt. cwt. 
No. & Central Am 
& Caribbean 
Canada . 67,768 605 
Mexico 3,244 ; 
Guatemala ; 306,89! 
British Honduras 97,968 
El Salvador 372,503 
Honduras 161,897 497 
Nicaragua 230,794 : 
Costa Rica 363,610 
Panama Republic 308,104 
Canal Zone 55,825 
Bermuda 5,590 
Bahamas 4,958 , 
Cuba 1,922,839 995 
Jamaica 940,525 22,508 
Haiti ier , 628,490 
Dominican Republic 289,287 
Leeward & Wind- 
ward Is ewes 57,026 
Barbados ~ - 60,337 
Trinidad & Tobago 470,307 
Netherlands Antilles 155,770 
Total > ‘ 6,503,733 24,605 
South America 
Colombia 333,593 
Venezwela redke 2,670,635 242 
British Guiana 393,721 
Surinam 92,096 
Peru 130,144 
Bolivia ‘ 364,566 
Chile > 43,145 
Brazil , 904,730 
Paraguay ; 10 
Argentina 1,877 
Total 4,934,517 242 
Europe 
Iceland 167,041 
Sweden . 23,040 
Norway 380,609 
Denmark 4,54! 
United Kingdom 448,739 
Netherlands 1,586,750 


Belgium & Luxembourg | 20.772 


France ‘ : 4.755 
West Germany 15,297 
Switzerland 3,285 
Portugal 42,951 
Italy .... . 984,819 
Yugoslavia 11,889 
Greece : 1,08! 
Ireland 2,862 
Azores 557 

Total 3,698,988 


*Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos 
Compiled by the Washington Office 


Millers Nationa 


U.S. EXPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR 
July, 1957-June, 1958 








Country or area Wholly U.S. Other 
cwt. cwt. 

Asia & Pacific Area 

Lebanon 568,44) 

Iran 7,616 

Israel 19,701 

Kuwait 172,263 

Saudi Arabia - 925,781 

Arabian Penin. Sts 34,06! 

Bahrein 120,380 

Afghanistan 854 

India 9,667 

Pakistan 354 

Thailand 30,523 

Indochina* 594.419 

British Malaya 56,131 

Indonesia 44,60! 

Philippines 3,888,968 

Macao 1,250 

Portuguese Asia 11,791 

Korea 513,460 

Hong Kong 111,470 

Taiwan 2,034 

Iraq 422 

Singapore 38,044 

Japan 983,103 

Nansei & Nanpo Is 34,027 

Ceylon 586,224 

Trust Terr. of Pac. Is 15,585 

Jordan 24,877 

French Pacific Is 582 100 
Total 8,796,629 100 
Africa 

French Morocco 3,700 

Tunisia 76,225 

Egypt 151,435 

Ghana (Gold Coast) 706,959 

Nigeria 926,612 

Br. West Africa 134,014 

Madeira Islands 27,938 

Angola 37,536 

West Port. Africa 8.467 

Liberia 21,189 74 

Belgian Congo 502,897 

French Somaliland 18,696 

British East Africa 2,550 

Rhodesia & Nyasaland 2,496 

Mozambique 2,128 

Ethiopia 2,005 

Seychelles 575 

Cameroons 94 

Union of So. Africa i! 

French West Africa 550 

Fr. Equatorial Africa 1,150 
Total 2,628,177 74 

Others 112,890 500 
TOTALS 26,674,934 25,521 


Federation 


Frank R. Prina, 
Flour Broker, Dies 


NEW YORK—Frank R. Prina, 
flour distributor and a familiar figure 
in the flour trade and baking indus- 
try for approximately 45 years, died 
here recently. He was 69 and, at the 
time of his death, president of the 
Frank R. Prina Corp., having spent 
his entire career in the flour business 
of the New York area 

Representatives of the industries 
which Mr. Prina served knew him as 
an entertainer at trade meetings and 
allied functions, where he performed 
for many years as a vocalist of con- 
siderable talent 

As a youth, Mr. Prina had planned 
to study music but, due to the death 
of his father and the resulting family 
emergency, he gave up his studies, 
found employment in New York, and 
was soon in the flour business. His 
first venture into the business was as 
secretary to T. C. Estes, manager of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. office in 
New York just prior to World War I 

In 1914, Mr. Prina established him- 
New York flour broker 
where he remained until his death 
He was a member of the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors and 
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MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 

Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OCHIO 


self as 








of the Bakers Club, Inc., and its 
Quarter Century Club 
Mr. Prina is survived by his widow 
one son, a daughter and four sisters 
Mr. Prina’s son, Frank R. Prina 
Jr., has announced that the business 
will be dissolved 


BREAD (GS THE STAFF OF Lire-—— 


FIRE DESTROYS MILL 
MONTROSE, 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 





has stood at the very t f the 


COLO Fire de- fine qu 


stroyed the Farmers Union Supply 
Cc nill here, causing damage est “11° ~ 

‘ £ y f 
cash ah cain Te tito The Hunter Milling Co. 
The cause of the blaze was not im- Wellington, Kansas 











y determined 











U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour 





June, 1958 
Country or crea Wholly U.S. Other Country or crea Wholly U.S. Other 
cwt. cwt. wt 

Canada . : 3,718 ow. cwt. 
Mexico 50 Jordan 24,207 
Guatemala 20,334 Iran | 1,486 
British Honduras 14,754 Kuwait : 12,381 
El Salvador 25.179 Saudi Arabia 134.644 
Honduras : 11,751 Bahrein 1,000 
Nicaragua 14,177 Pakistan 55 
Costa Rica 31,744 Thailand 1.500 
Panama Republic 17,125 Vietnam 118,514 
Canal Zone ... 5,485 British Malaya 280 
Bahamas : 25 Philippines 431,412 
Cuba 127,125 995 Korea 22,658 
Jamaica 105,232 9,612 Hong Kong 11,88! 
Haiti 48.030 Cambodia 6,314 
Dominican Republic 22,177 Singapore 26 08s 
Leeward & Wind- Japan 3,704 

ward Is 5,135 Nansei & Nanpo Is 4,032 
Barbados ‘ 6,479 Ceylon 321,816 
Trinidad & Tobago 47,306 ee Sar. or vas. & — 
Netherlands Antilles 9,849 Cameroons 363 
Colombia 77,360 Ghana $0,767 
Venewela 168.133 Nigeria 111.098 
British Guiana 31,39! British West Africa 20,999 
Surinam 8311 Madeira Islands 116 
Peru 7 838 Angola ees 
Bolivia 6,230 Liberia 2,346 
Chile 3,299 Belg'an Congo 44.709 
Iceland 18,294 French Somaliland 2,100 
Norway ed British East Africa 300 
Unite | Kingdom : M 74 
Netherlands 79,08! ie. Geasteriel vies aa 
Belgium & Luxembourg 80! Oth . : . - 
Swit-erland 3,285 ers 12,550 
Portugal 2.671 _ —_ exaiipesai 
Italy ' 25,995 TOTALS 2,469,015 10 607 


Conpiled by the Washington Office, Millers Nationa! Federation, from official U.S. sources 





Kentucky Millers Plan 
September 8 Meeting 


GILBERTSVILLE, KY. A meet- 
ing of the Kentucky Millers Assn. 
will be held at Kentucky Dam Vil- 
lage, Gilbertsville, Sept. 8, and be- 
cause accommodations are very lim- 
ited, members are being urged to se- 
cure them right away. 

Members have named the session 
the “Before - White- Corn Harvest” 


meeting, and plan to discuss with ele- 
vator men the problems of securing 
and milling white corn for the few, 
small cornmeal mills which remain 

Meeting reservations can be made 
by contacting Mrs, Linda Wyatt, con- 
vention c'erk, Kentucky Dam Village, 
Gilbertsville, Ky. 





FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 
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the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


ANGELITE- cake flour oe 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 


—cracker sponge flour 


CRACKER KING 


GRAHAM KIN G— 100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








pressure and prices remained about 
unchanged from a week ago. 


Quotations Aug. 15, carlots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter 
wheat short patent $6.10@6.20, 


standard 95% patent $6.05@6.10, 
straight $6@6.05; established brands 
of family flour $5.70@6.60; clears of 
70 ash and 13% or better protein 
$4.55@4.65, .70 ash and 11% protein 
$4.20@4.30; 1% ash clears $4.05@ 
4.10, 1.50% ash $3.95@4. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 109% 
of capacity last week. Sales averaged 
27%, compared with 465% the pre- 


ceding week and 20% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations 
basis Kansas City: Family flour $6.20, 
bakery short patent $5.13@5.15, 
bakery intermediate $5.03@5.05, first 
clears $4.57, second clears $4.02. 
Hutchinson: Flour business con- 
tracted sharply for mills of this area 
as bakers withdrew after satisfying 
needs for 60 to 120 days or longer. 
Interest also was lacking from ex- 
porters and the family trade. A rash 
of directions against recent contracts 
caused stepped-up operations of 5 to 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





CANADA'S 








MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
OG sc ciieucns $36.00@36.50 $....@31.00 $35.50@36.00 $....@45.00 §$.... : 
Standard midds. ...-@37.00 31.00@31.50 37.50@38.00 > 47.00 : . 
Flour midds. . 44,.00@45.00 ....@40.00 Pe — er vee ae ‘ 
Red dog ... ..@49.00 . 45.00 51.00@51!.50 61.00 ven ; 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $30.50@31.25 $36.00@36.50 $... 40.00 $42.25@43.00 $... : 
Shorts 34.00@34.75 39.50@40.00 ...-@44.00 45.30@46.25 is 
Millrun osu . a ; Jn bias aan ..-@42.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto . $49.00@50.00 $54.00@56.00 $60.00 @6! .00 
Winnipeg 35.00@36.00 42.00@45.00 44.00@47.00 





6 days. The outlook is for continued 
good running time. Levelling of the 
wheat market kept prices on an 
even keel. Quotations Aug. 15, basis 
Kansas City; Hard winter family 
short patent $5.55@5.65; bakers’ pat- 
ent $4.90@4.95, standard $4.80@4.85. 


Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was slow, and clesing prices 
were 10¢ sack higher than the pre- 
vious week. Shipping d rections were 
good. 

Oklahoma City: The week was sat- 
isfactory for mills. Both family and 
bakery flour had a good week in 
shipping directions and running time. 
Sales were fair. Prices were stable 
and closed unchanged. Quotations 
Aug. 15, delivered Oklahoma points, 
carlots: Family short patent $6.40@ 
6.60, standard patent $5.70@5.90, 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.51 
@5.61, 95% standard patent $5.41@ 
5.51, straight grade $5.36@5.46. 
Truck lots higher on all grades. 


Ft. Worth: There was a little 
carryover activity in flour business 
the early part of last week, with 
sales amounting to 25% to 30% of 
capacity. After that demand was 
very quiet, and improvement is not 
expected soon, as most buyers are 
now well covered for the balance of 
the year. Running time averaged five 
days. All prices were unchanged. 
Quotations Aug. 15, 100-Ib. cottons: 
Extra high patent $6.60@6.80; stand- 
ard bakers, unenriched, $5.50@5.60; 
first clears, $4.55@4.65, delivered 
Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales in the central 
states during the week ending Aug. 
18 were slow in comparison with re- 
cent weeks. Most mills generally 
agreed that business would probably 
continue slower in the coming period. 
Total sales were estimated at around 
50% of five-day milling capacity. 


It is thought that buyers are cov- 


new developments before taking on 
their purchases. 

Soft wheat flour sales were slow 
with cracker-cookie types moved 
most, along with some intermediate 
grades of cake flour. Prospects are 
for a continued slow pace in view of 
heavy order backlogs recently built 
up. 

Quotations Aug. 15: Spring top pa- 
tent $5.67@6, standard $5.57@5.90, 
clear $5.17@5.85; hard winter short 
$4.90@5.55, 959% patent $4.70@5.45, 
clear $560; family flour $7.15; soft 
winter high ratio $6.60@7.15, stand- 
ard $5.50@5.85, clear $4.85, cookie 
and cracker flour, papers, $4.80. 

St. Louis: Although not a very ac- 
tive week for sales, total bookings 
added up to 100% of the week’s 
capacity. Interest in hard winter and 
soft wheat flours was light and sales 
were mostly small lots for immediate 
needs. 

Best sales were a carryover of the 
previous week’s activity in spring 
wheat flour business. Before interest 
in covering part of their needs ran 
out, bakers added fair amounts. Pros- 
pects for a renewed splurge of buy- 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Baricy 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLe Appress, “GILLESPIE,"’ Sypyry 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN CO., LTD. 
EXPORTERS 


Flour— Grain—Feeds 


ROYAL BANK BUILDING 




















ered up to 120 days in most cases and 2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 
the others appear to be waiting for 
MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 





Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal an USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
a ee -— 2 $6.50@6.80 $. moc... $i $...@7.00 
Spring top patent : . ..e» 5.67@6.00 @. ; “el . win 
Spring high gluten : 5.85@5.99 ese | h 6.46@6.66 
Spring short ... c 5.55@5.69 ‘ 6.10 6.16@6.36 
Spring standard . : 5.57@5.90 5.45@5.59 . ~ 6.06@6.3! 
Spring straight .@ @ 6 ‘ ‘ @6.26 
Spring first clear 5 hi 9 ‘ ; 5.17@5.85 5 “— 52 . e; 40 5 + 18 
Hard winter family @7.1 5.70@6.60 5.05@6.85 
Hard winter short ‘ 4.90@5.5 6.10@6.20 5.20 5.76@6.25 
Hard winter standard . 4.70@5.4 6.05@6.10 ...@5.00 5.61@6.15 
Hard winter first clear : . 5.6 4.20@4.65 4.60 5.31@5.73 
Soft winter short patent . $ $ ‘ , ; 7.43@7.74 
Soft winter standard aS bey oe 5.50@5.8 ‘ eee a é : 6.17@7.04 
Soft winter straight ‘ : ; ‘ $ ; 4.50 5 1h <4 57 
Soft winter first clear . 4.8 ; ‘ @3.80 4.92@5.37 
Rye flour, white 4.89@4.9 + at 57 ¢ : ...@ 5.39@5.44 
Rye flour, dark 4.14@4.15 3.51@3.82 ; @ 4 64@4.4 69 
Semolina, bulk ~ @5.90 @ @ @. 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh “New Orl. 
Spring family ; .. $...@7.00 $...@ $...@ $...@ $ 
Spring high gluten : 6.63@6.73 6 loos 80 § , 6.25@6. 4s 
Spring short ; 6.33@6.43 4.40@6.50 ; 6.15@6.3 
Spring standard , 6.23@6.33 6.30@640 ...@. 5.95@6.! 
Spring first clear ; Py ire 6.00@6.40 6.20@6.30 @ 5.40@5.7 
Hard winter short ‘ . . 5§.93@6.00 5.75@5.85 . ‘ §.35@5.5 
Hard winter standard 5.78@5.85 5.65@5.75 ‘ 5.20@5.3 
Hard winter first clear @ @. 4.30@4.6 
Soft winter short voatent @ @. 5.20@5.5 
Soft winter straight . 5.20@5.4 é 4.80@5.0 
Soft winter first clear @ : 4.15@4.6 
Rye flour, white 5.30@5.40 5.45@5.55 @ $ se 
Semolina, bulk 6.63@6.73 @ @ 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipea 
Family patent ; Spring too patent $5.95@6.20 $5.90@6.30 
As fee Bakers* 4.90@5.20 4.65@4.90 
|, RR eee aa Winter exports? @3.95 @ 
*100-lb. papers. #100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 


and British Columbia boundary. Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers 





ing are not encouraging, according 
to the mills. While their total book- 
ings are not as heavy as those of the 
last couple of years, the trade is 
well covered, and all have substantial 
backlogs to draw from 

Shipping directions are plentiful, 
and mill running time continues on a 
six to seven-day basis. 

Quotations Aug. 15, 100 Ib. cottons: 


Family top patent $5.50, top hard 
$6.85, ordinary $5.05; bakery flour, 
in 100 lb. papers: Cake $6.20, pastry 


$4.25, soft straight $4.50, clears $3.80; 
hard winter short patent $5.20, stand- 
ard $5, clears $4.60; spring short pat- 
ent $6.10, standard $6, clears $5.40. 


East 


Buffalo: Activity in the flour mar- 
ket subsided last week after the pre- 
vious week’s buying. There were a 
fwe sales in springs by consumers 
who had missed the boat on the go- 
around. Spring wheat flour prices 
declined 14¢, a further adjustment 
to new crop levels. 


Kansas flour dropped 10¢ in a 
move to more realistic new crop lev- 
els. There was no interest in the 
market. 

Clears were unchanged and very 
tight. Cake and pastry flours were 
unchanged. 

Mills have had a tough time this 


year explaining to skeptical custo- 
mers why flour prices are not lower 


Rn. U. PRAGt 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
18 Toronto Street 


TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GLuTEN,"’ Melbourne 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 














Consumers are aware of the big 
wheat crop—probably the largest in 
history and immediately translate 
its immensity into lower prices. But 
mills say it isn’t that easy. Farmers 
have frozen the supply line by putting 


their grain under loan. And wheat 
coming to market is either wet or 
of poor quality unsuitable for bak- 
ing. The resultant squeeze has 
propped prices. 

The 20c disparity between loan 
values and current market prices has 


caused farmers to find a home wher- 


ever they can for their wheat. The 
move has gained such momentum 
that 107 million bushels of wheat 


have been placed under loan so far 
this year, compared with 6.5 million 
bushels a year ago 

Ideal picnic weather apparently has 
stimulated demand for hot dog rolls 
and buns, because local bakeries 
didn’t complain about their sales vol- 


ume last week. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago, but below a year ago. Two 
mills put in a full 7-day week; one 


7- 
worked 6 days; one 524 days and the 
remaining two mills 5 days 


Quotations Aug. 15: Spring fam- 
ily $7, high gluten $6.46@6.66, spring 
short $6.16@6.36, standard $6.06G 
6.31, straight $6.26, first clear $5.73 


@6.18; hard winter short $5.76@6 25 
standard $5.61@6.15, first clear $5.31 
@5.73; soft winter short patent $7.43 
@7.74, standard $6.17@7.04, straight 
$5.37 @5.57, first clear $4.92@5.37 
New York: Bakery flours met slow 
demand throughout the week, with 
the majority of bakers and jobbers 
covered for moderate to long-term 
periods in the recent buying wave 
Heavy buying the previous week was 


reported as the biggest volume in 
more than a year. Prices continued 
to drag. 

Family and semolina sales also 


lagged through a slow week. Quota- 
tions Aug. 15: Spring short patent 
$6.33 @6.43, standard $6.23 @6.33, high 
gluten $6.63@6.73, clears $6@6.40: 
hard winter short $5.93@6, standard 
$5.78 @5.85; Pacific soft wheat flour 
$6.36@6.98; eastern soft wheat 


straights $5.20@5.45, high ratio $5.90 


@7.70; family $7. 

Philadelphia: Bakery flours were 
in slow demand on the local market 
last week in the wake of heavy ac- 
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tivity in both springs and hard win- 
ters. Most bakers and jobbers who 
participated in the waves of purchas- 
ing now appear content with the 
amounts booked—coverage extends to 
around four months—and are show- 
ing no interest in adding to those 
commitments. Meanwhile, mill repre- 
sentatives said that customers gener- 
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ally appear to be restrained by a new 
cautiousness. 

Caution is particularly evident in 
the attitude of those whose takings 
covered lesser periods and are not 
anxious to match the maximums of the 
others, even though quotations are 
around seasonal lows. It is evident 
that far more wheat has gone under 
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loan than a year ago. The rate of 
consumption is clouded by vacation 
shutdowns of bakeries, regular cus- 
tomers being away, and some evi- 
dence that employment is improving. 

Quotations, Aug. 15: Spring high 
gluten $6.70@6.80, short patent $6.40 
@6.50, standard $6.30@6.40, first 
clear $6.20@6.30; hard winter short 
patent $5.75@5.85, standard $5.65@ 
5.75; soft winter, nearby, $4.80@4.90 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business is 
still slow, although some bakers are 
still contracting for 120-day sales. 
Spring flour showed a fair aggregate 
of 30 to 60-day orders for new crop 
shipments. A large number of spring 
users booked only short time needs. 
Quiet marked the demand for soft 
types. No change occurred in hard 
and soft winters. Ordinary and high 
ash clears were steady. A firm tone 
ruled in hard winter and spring 
clears. 

Only a small export business was 


done in flour. Demand from the 
Americas was light, with interest 
totally lacking from Europe and 


sales tapering off to the Middle East. 
No word has been received from 
Beirut on offers of 17,300 metric tons 
of .80 ash hard wheat flour. 


Quotations Aug. 15, carlots, 100- 
lb. multiwalls: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.35@5.50, standard 


$5.20@5.35, first clear $4.30@4.60, 
spring short patent $6.15 @6.35, stand- 
ard $5.95@6.15, first clear $5.40@ 
5.70, high gluten $6.25@6.45, soft 
wheat short patent $5.20@5.55, 
straight $4.80@5.05, first clear $4.15 
@4.60; high ratio cake $5.65@6.10. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
flour market was down in production 
last week, the main factor being con- 
tinued lack of the necessary letters 
of credit from the Philippines. This, 
along with an annual seasonal de- 
cline, has resulted in flour grinds 
dropping considerably below average. 
However, the trade anticipates that 
the Philippines problem will be eli- 
minated in the near future. 

Portland: Flour prices worked 
downward last week, reflecting de- 
clines in Montana wheats. This was 
not conducive to buying on the part 
of domestic buyers, but bookings con- 
tinued moderate. Lack of export 
bookings hurt milling production. 
Philippine credits have not loosened 
and, until they do, little new export 
business can be looked for. Quota- 
tions Aug. 15: All Montana $6.52, 
high gluten $6.81, clears $6.47, Blue- 
stem bakers $6.42, cake $6.93, pastry 
$5.93, pie $5.58, whole wheat $6.20, 
graham $5.66, cracked wheat $5.71, 
crushed wheat $6.01. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Flour business 
is proceeding at a normal pace, and 
mills are fairly busy. Quotations Aug. 
15: Top patent spring for use in 
Canada $5.95@6.20 in 100’s cottons, 
less cash discounts, mixed cars, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used. 
Bakers $4.90@5.20 in 100’s papers, 
less cash discounts, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. 

Sales of winter wheat flour in the 
domestic market have been fairly ac- 
tive, but export sales are limited. 
Quotations Aug. 15: $3.95, 100 Ib. in 
export cottons, f.o.b. Montreal-Hali- 
fax. 

The heavy rush of winter wheat 
has subsided as the harvest nears 
completion. The crop has been good 
and the wheat is of excellent quality. 
Storage space is practically filled 
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and there has been some difficulty in 
taking care of deliveries on this ac- 
count. Quotations Aug. 15: $1.45 bu. 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: The export flour pic- 
ture for Canadian mills showed no 
improvement here last week. Inabili- 
ty of buyers across the Pacific to se- 
cure the necessary dollar exchange 
has slowed sales considerably. A few 
foreign exchange permits to cover 
Canadian flour imports have been 
granted by the Central Bank at Ma- 
nila. The total, however, has been 
small and, as a result, substantial 
quantities of flour are on the docks 
at Vancouver awaiting payment be- 
fore being loaded. Cables from Ma- 
nila report that stocks there are 
dwindling, with a consequent increase 
in prices. 

Domestic trade here is quiet. Quo- 
tations Aug. 14, cash car for hard 


wheat grinds: First patents $5.95, 
bakers patents $4.90 papers, $5.10 
cottons; Ontario pastry $6.75, cake 
$7.35. 

Winnipeg: Canadian flour moved 
overseas in larger volume for the 
week ended Aug. 14, the total of 


219,000 sacks comparing with only 
86,900 the preceding week. The to- 
tals included 30,000 and 29,100 sacks, 
respectively, for International Wheat 
Agreement signatories. Domestic 
trade is steady and prices firm. Mill 
production is being maintained at 
capacity levels. Quotations Aug. 16: 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, cotton 100’s, 
$5.90@6.30; second patents cottons, 
$5.65 @6.05; second patents to bakers, 
paper 100’s, $4.65@4.90. All prices 
cash carlots 


Rye 

Minneapolis: The rye markets con- 
tinued to adjust to new crop basis 
last week and the buying trade ap- 
peared content to let the adjustment 
run its course before stepping in to 
book flour. Dark flour was being 
quoted on a two-price basis, with new 
crop offered at 30¢ under old on 
Aug. 15 and 25¢ under as the period 
closed Aug. 18, for shipment after 
Sept. 1. Some rye flour buyers are 
booked out 120 days and others have 
not yet booked at all, indicating a 
need for supplies once the new crop 
basis is established. Quotations Aug. 
15: Pure white No. 1 $4.26@4.57, 
medium $4.06@4.37, dark $3.51@3.82. 

Chicago: Sales of rye flour were 
slow in the central states during the 
week ending Aug. 18. Most buyers 
appeared to be covered for at least 
120 days or more. Quotations Aug 
15: White patent $4.89@4.90, medium 
$4.69@4.70, dark $4.14@4.15 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ 
last week. Interest died after the 
previous week’s push. Quotations Aug. 
15: White $5.39@5.44, medium $5.19 
@5.24, dark $4.64@4.69. 

Philadelphia: Rye flour continued 
to attract only spotty demand in the 
local market last week and bakers 
seemed to be holding out for lower 
prices. The Aug. 15 quotation on rye 
white of $5.45@5.55 was unchanged 
from the previous week and 25¢ under 
the recent high. 

Portland: Quotations Aug. 15 
White patent $7.50, pure dark $6.50. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: While not rush- 
ing, business in rolled oats and oat- 
meal is being well maintained. Sup- 
plies are good and prices firm. Quo- 
tations Aug. 15: Rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 100’s cot- 
tons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 
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MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8&8) 





and shorts up $1.75. Mixed or pool 
cars higher on all classes. 

Chicago: Millfeed sales were light 
in the central states during the week 
ending Aug. 18, as mill running time 
continued good. Prices remained 
nearly unchanged during the period. 
Quotations Aug. 15: Bran $36@36.50, 
standard midds. $37, flour midds. $44 
@45, red dog $49. 

St. Louis: Millfeed prices managed 
to score a small upturn, although 
strong resistance to additional in- 
creases has developed. Local quota- 
tions were 50¢ to $1 higher for the 
week. The major gain was on bran. 

Feed mixers continue to buy only 


for immediate requirements, even 
though holding low millfeed inven- 
tories. The best demand came early 


in the week from Southeastern mix- 
ers. This area has a strong prefer- 
ence for shorts over middlings, and 
is largely responsible for mainte- 
nance of the $3 premium for shorts. 

Feed manufacturers report slow 
sales for their product as feeders 
take advantage of the heavy carry- 
ing capacity of pastures. Millfeed 
offerings are increasing, although the 
supply has not become burdensome 
Quotations Aug. 15: Sacked bran $36 
@36.50, shorts $39.50@40; bulk bran 
$30.50@31, shorts $34.50@35, mid- 
dlings $31.50@32 

Buffalo: Uncertainties caused by 
the threat of a strike at grain mills 
here snuffed out buying enthusiasm 
last week. Some scare prices 
introduced because of the threat, but 
quickly faded. Some large users turn- 
ed to the Midwest for protection in 
the event of a strike, but small users 
rode it out and did nothing. Running 
time ranged from 5 to 6 days. Both 
bran and middlings went up $2.50, 
but lost the gain, both ending the 
week unchanged. Red dog declined 
$1. Quotations Aug. 15: Bran $35.50 
@36, standard midds. $37.50@38, red 
dog $51@51.50. The bulk differential 
on both bran and middlings was $5. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market maintained a steady under- 
tone most of last week. Demand re- 
mained in low gear, however. The 
Aug. 15 list of quotations showed 
bran at $45, unchanged from the pre- 
vious week, standard midds. at $47, 
up $1, and red dog at $61, no change 

Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
showed a shortage of millfeed the 
past week, with the market a strong 
$42 ton and very little millfeed of- 
fered. This is the result of heavy 
commitments to Japan, increased lo- 
demand and a lack of flour or- 
ders. The latter is normal for this 
time of year. In addition, inquiries 
were received during the week from 
Japan for forward position millfeed 
as far ahead as October through De- 
cember. Quotations Aug. 15: Millrun 
$42, standard middlings $50. 

New Orleans: Steady prices were 
common for cash millfeeds, with de- 
mand improving. Sacked feeds sold 
in slightly larger volume. Inquiries 
on bulk feeds by mixers and jobbers 
improved, and there was a greater 
absorption of bulk, in most 
to replenish inventories. Outlets for 
formula feed were slow, although 
some pick up was noted, mainly lim- 


were 


cal 


cases 


ited to partial replacements. Bulk 
middlings, sacked bran and gray 
shorts advanced on the sharp pick 


up in buying by jobbers and mixers. 
Quotations Aug. 15: Bran $42.25@ 


43, shorts $45.50@ 46.25. 
Portland: 


Prices advanced again 
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last week. Continued dry weather 
brought better demand. Quotations 
Aug. 15: Millrun $42, middlings $50. 
Ogden: Prices on red bran and 
millrun remained unchanged during 
the past week, with demand and sup- 
ply about equal. Mills are working 
to capacity, 24 hours a day, six days 
a week, and are booked into Septem- 
ber. Demand is firmer on the West 
Coast. Quotations Aug. 15: (un- 
changed): Red bran and millrun, $37, 
middlings, $42. To Denver: Red bran 
and millrun $44, middlings $49. To 
California: Red bran and millrun 
$44.50, middlings $49.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Califor- 
na markets are more competitive 
now with the freight rate cut of 
$4.50 ton on shipments from Ogden. 
Millers report business to the West 
Coast brisk as a result. 
Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
millfeed is holding up quite well, and 
prices are firm. Quotations Aug. 15: 
Bran $49@50, shorts $54@56, midd- 
lings $60@61, net cash terms, bags 





TURN BACK 
To Page 20 if you are 


interested in economic 
freedom—-Ron Kennedy, 
F. H. Peavey & Co., has some 


trenchant comments to make 
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included, mixed or 
Toronto-Montreal 
Vancouver: Reduced flour milling 
operations on the prairies have re- 
sulted in a considerable tightening of 
millfeed supplies on the coast, with 
the result that prices are higher 
Feed firms here report that the posi- 
tion is much tighter, with no immedi- 
ate prospect of a change. Cash car 
quotations Aug. 14: Bran and shorts 
$50, middlings $53@56. 
Winnipeg: While interest in bran 
is barely firm, demand for shorts and 
middlings has improved and prices 
have strengthened. Mest of the de- 
mand for middlings is from Eastern 
Canada, and available supplies are 
moving freely. Quotations Aug. 16: 
Bran, f.o.b. mills, $35@36 in the three 


straight cars, 


prairie provinces; shorts $42@45; 
middlings $44@47. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country ele- 


vators and warehouses $5 extra 





GREECE ANNOUNCES 
SUPPORT PRICE 


ATHENS—The government of 
Greece has set its basic support price 
for 1958-crop wheat at $2.46 bu. The 
“privileged price,” ie., that guaran- 
teed for given quantities of wheat 
from small farmers, is $3.24 bu. Sup- 
port prices for last year’s crop were 
$2.46 for soft wheat and $3.06 bu. for 
hard wheat. The support price for 
new-crop hard wheat apparently has 
not yet been announced. Farmers 
with small holdings will receive cash 
in full for wheat deliveries to the 
government. Farmers having 10 to 
20 acres will receive 50 to 75% cash, 
depending on the s'ze of their hold- 
ing, with the balance in_ interest- 
bearing bank deposits withdrawable 
after four months. Farmers with 
larger holdings will be paid through 
collateral loans from the agricultural 
bank. 


Pioneer Section, 
AACC, Conducts 
Quarterly Meeting 


WICHITA, KANSAS — C. W. 
Pence, Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., and George Schiller, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Enid, Okla., were fea- 
tured speakers at the quarterly 
meeting of the Pioneer Section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at Wichita recently. 

Mr. Pence spoke about the activi- 
ties of his organizations and reported 
on the performance of the Comanche 
and Ponca wheat varieties. Mr 
Schiller presented an illustrated talk 
on Pillsbury’s turbo milling process 

John Giertz, Kansas Milling 
Wichita, presented the report of the 
wheat crop reporting committee and 
Jeff Schlesinger, Union Equity Coop- 
erative Exchange, Enid, reported on 
the recent national AACC conventi 


Co 


at Cincinnati Jhio, and discussed 
some of the plans of the national 
organization. Mr. Schlesinger is a 


member of the national board of 
directors 

The next meeting of the organiza- 
tion w ll be a tri-section gathering at 


Manhattan, Kansas, Oct. 10-11 
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Canadian 


Review... 





Seaway Tolls 
Controversy 


The tolls committee of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway was bombarded by 
submissions at hearings held in Ot- 
tawa recently and most of them in- 
dicated strong opposition to the im- 
position of tolls to finance the inland 
waterway 

Niagara peninsula industries and 
communities balked at the suggestion 
of tolls which would net $3 million a 
year from users of the Welland Canal. 
The Saskatchewan government con- 
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sidered that as a matter of public 
policy the seaway shcu!d be operated 
toll-free. 

The Manitoba government brief 
asked all necessary measures to en- 
sure that no tolls were imposed on 
grain and argued that such meas- 
ures were justified in the interests of 
grain producers because the grain in- 
dustry “is the largest single factor in 
the continued prosperity of the region 
and continues to form a major seg- 
ment of the market for the eastern 
manufacturer.” The brief also warned 
that the maximum benefits from the 
seaway would not be obtained if tolls 
were imposed on the movement of 
grain. 

The Seaway Authority, headed by 
B. J. Roberts, also heard complaints 
that seaway rate suggestions were 
not fair. Grain, whether in bulk or in 
bags, would go at the bulk rate, less 
than half the package or general car- 
go rate. The Iron Ore Co. of Canada 
considered that since a ton of grain 
is valued at seven times that of a ton 
of iron ore, bulk ore should also pay 
lower ton-rates. 

Bulk rates were also requested for 
newsprint, sugar, cement, lumber, fer- 
tilizers and other products. 


With the public hearing over the 
Seaway Authority will now meet with 
the U.S. St. Lawrence Development 
Corp. which held simultaneous hear- 
ings to try to reach an agreement ac- 
ceptable tao the two governments 


Grain Crop 
Estimated 


Based on conditions on Aug. 1, 
Western Canada this year will har- 
vest a wheat crop of 302,990,000 bu. 
compared with 1957 production of 
352,000,000, according to the Searle 
Grain Co. estimate released Aug. 13. 
The average yield for the three prai- 
rie provinces is placed at 15 bu. an 
acre. The Searle report estimates Al- 
berta’s wheat crop at 86,845,000 bu.; 
Saskatchewan's at 169,905,000, and 
Manitoba’s at 46,240,000 bu. 


The Western oat crop is placed at 
216,474,000 bu. compared with 238,- 
000,000 a year ago, and barley produc- 
tion at 205,685,000 compared with 
213,000,000 in 1957. All rye produc- 
tion is estimated at 5,259,000 bu. as 
against 6,300,000 harvested last year, 
while the flax crop is forecast at 21,- 
213,000 bu. compared with 19,700,000 
bu. a year ago. 

Wide variations in growing con- 
ditions and in the amount of rainfall 
received, even over fairly small areas, 
have made 1958 yields very difficult 
to estimate, the Searle Grain Co. 
report emphasizes. “It is clear, how- 
ever, that the wheat crop, in particu- 
lar, has come through the season 
much better than expected and that 
on Aug. 1 it showed promise of a 
fair yield in many areas where sea- 
sonal rainfall had been well below 
average.” 

The report also pointed out that 
the dry, relatively hot weather that 
has prevailed in most regions since 
the beginning of August must be 
taken into account in attempting to 


assess the present condition of the 
crop and the probable outturn. In 
some areas the hot weather has been 
definitely beneficial in hastening ma- 
turity; in others, high temperature 
plus the lack of additional moisture 
since the first of the month will 
mean that some crops will not fill 
as well as had been expected. “In 
balance, crop prospects are thought 
to have declined somewhat but not 
appreciably.” The Searle survey said 
another factor, not fully apparent at 
the time the report was compiled, 
has been webworm damage to flax. 


Conferences 
Resumed 


The annual federal-provincial agri- 
cultural conference will be held in 
Ottawa Nov. 12-13, three weeks 
earlier than usual. This is a resump- 
tion of the conference that has been 
held regularly for many years, but 
which was dropped last year. Douglas 
S. Harkness, minister of agriculture, 
announced that the conference dates 
have been advanced this year in order 
that results of deliberations may be 
made available to farmers in good 
time. 

The purpose is to discuss the agri- 
cultural outlook and existing agri- 
cultural policies. Attending will be 
the provincial ministers and deputy 
ministers of agriculture, and dele- 
gates from Canadian farm organiza- 
tions. It is anticipated that the farm 
groups will present briefs on the 
opening day of the conference, and 
that discussion between officials will 
follow. 


Final Report on 
Grain Pools 


A surplus of $64,924,637.97 on the 
operation of Canada’s 1956-57 wheat 
pool account was recorded by the 
Canadian Wheat Board in the sup- 
plementary report of operations for 
the crop year ending July 31, 1957. 
The report listed producers’ wheat 
deliveries to the 1956-57 pool of 
361,357,938 bu., wheat purchases from 
the 1955-56 pool of 157,142,237 bu 
and wheat otherwise acquired at 
1,014,840 bu. 

Prairie producers received a final 
payment of $25,083,690 representing 
an average final payment of 6.9415¢ 
bu. 

Operating costs of the 1956-57 
wheat pool were $27,902,559 after 
crediting funds received from the fed- 
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eral treasury under the Temporary 
Wheat Reserves Act. 

Funds paid to the board under 
the act during the crop year 1957-58 
amounted to $35,553,508. 

Receipts of oats in the 1956-57 
oats pool closed May 9, 1958 were 
recorded at 79,578,217 bu. Total 
operating costs applicable to the pool 
were $6,542,704 or 9.475¢ bu. With 
a gross surplus on oats sales of 
$4,429,611 there was a deficit of 
$2,113,093 on the pool due to difficul- 
ties experienced in marketing this 
crop during the pool period. 

Of total sales of 79,578,217 bu., 
62,748,000 bu. oats were sold in the 
futures market. 

In reporting on final disposition of 
the 1956-57 barley pool the board 
listed receipts of 135,278,075 bu. with 
sales amounting to 134,313,383 bu. 
Net operating costs applicable to the 
1956-57 barley pool were $6,467,204 
or 5.4943¢ bu. and resulted in a sur- 
plus on operations of $7,702,559. 


Export Movement 
Shows Increase 


The outward movement of Canadian 
wheat and flour moved higher in the 
second week of the 1958-59 crop year 
to total 7,370,000 bu. for the week 
ended Aug. 14, and included 503,000 
bu. in the form of flour of which 
68,000 were for International Wheat 
Agreement countries. The week pre- 
vious the combined export movement 
was equivalent to 6,425,000 bu., but 
included only 200,000 bu. in the form 
of flour. However, the IWA flour 
total for the first week of August 
was equal to 67,000 bu. of wheat. 

Canadian wheat was cleared to 
only two IWA destinations during 
the week. Japan was shown as the 
destination for 345,000 bu. and the 
Netherlands for 37,000 bu. The week 


previous, 768,000 bu. went to IWA 
countries. 
Overseas clearances under Class 


2 listings for the week ended Aug. 
14 amounted to 6,485,000 bu. and in- 
cluded 2,857,000 for Japan and 2,759,- 
000 bu. for the U.K. Eight other 
destinations were shown with 377,000 
bu. cleared to Peru; 172,000 to Ecua- 
dor; 127,000 to each Belgium and 
Germany, and 39,000 bu. to the 
Netherlands. Guatemala and Venezu- 


ela took the remainder of which a 
little more than 50% was for the 
former. 








Canadian Wheat Board 
Realized Prices 


The following table shows initial payments, interim payments, final 
payments and total prices realized by Canadian producers for the prin- 
cipal grades of wheat delivered to the 1956-57 pool account basis in 


store Ft. William/Port Arthur or Vancouver, after deduction of net 
operating costs, including carrying charges, interest and administrative 
expenses: 
Red Spring Wheat Grades 
Initial* Interim* Final* Realized* 
Payment Payment Payment Price 
(dollars per bushel) 
No. | Northern 1.40 10 .08838 1.58838 
i ie ES ae. 6 Stes Rad mew te 1.36 10 08892 1.54892 
No. 3 Northern a UE RPE 1.32 10 05978 1.47978 
a SC ““vncvetewsewnsaestes Bae 10 02880 1.37880 
Sh, i Sn, os oy pais nites gooehe x Cae 10 07521 1.25521 
en Oe EE es 10 0587! 1.17871 
Amber Durum Grades 
Initial* Interim* Final* Realized* 
Payment Payment Payment rice 
(dollars per bushel) 

No. | Amber Durum ...........++. 1.50 25 19804 1.94804 
No. 2 Amber Durum .............- 1.47 25 .22054 1.94054 
No. 3 Amber Durum .............. 1.40 25 .24204 1.89204 
Extra No. 4 Amber Durum ........ 1.34 25 .27365 1.86365 
No. 4 Amber Durum ............. 1.31 25 .18895 1.74895 
No. 5 Amber Durum ...........++- 1.13 10 .02869 1.25869 
No. 6 Amber Durum .............. 1.07 10 01153 1.18153 


*Prices and payments prior to deduction for Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy. 
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Canada’s Macaroni 
Industry Statistics 


WINNIPEG Factory value of 
shipments by Canadian firms in the 
macaroni and kindred products indus- 
try in 1957 totalled $12,734,000, com- 
pared with $12,022,000 the preceding 
year. The number of employees rose 
tc 692 from 658 but salaries and 
wages fell to $1,825,000 from $1,876,- 
000. Materials and supplies cost 
$7,287,000 compared with $6,712,000. 

Shipments of macaroni, spaghetti, 
vermicelli, noodles and related prod- 
ucts were valued at $11,588,000 with 
the previous year’s total $11,124,000 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

BAKERS RECEIVE HIKE 

MOOSE JAW—An across-the-board 
weekly salary increase of $7 and a 
reduced work week from 39 to 38 
hours have been recommended by a 
conciliation board majority report for 
union employees of three Saskatch- 
ewan bakery companies. The Bak- 
ery and Confectionery Workers’ In- 
ternational Union of America, local 
428, had asked for a weekly salary 
increase of $16 and a 35-hour work 
week. 











Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM Cables: 
(Holland) Lecomotion Rotterdam 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: “‘Flourimport”’ 








Established 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
“OTTOMA DSEN” 


1895 


Cable Address 











Cable Address: ‘“Dorrgacn,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address 


50 Wellington Street 


“Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 











EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


Hans Werle 
Mannheim/Germany, E2., 1-3 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 

Telex 0463270 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Flour 

















FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “Frenne,” Liverpool 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Aug. Aug 
8, 15, 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 39% 27 38% 38 
Allis-Chaimers ' 28 22% 27% 27 
Am. Bakeries Co 4% 342 4242 43 
ADM Co. 35% 29 342 34% 
Borden , 72 60% 70% 71% 
Cont. Baking Co 40a 27% 37% 386% 
Pfd. $5.50 : 106 99 105 105'/2 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co 45% 33% 45% 45 
Pfd. $7 169 159 168 165% 
Cream of Wheat 35% 28! 35% 35% 
Dow Chemical 67% 52% 66% 63'2 
General Baking Co 12 9% 12 11% 
Pfd. $8 140% 125 140% 
Gen. Foods Corp 69 48 66% 67 
General Mills, Inc 8! 60% 79% 79% 
Merck & Co _— 36% 58% 58 
Pfd. $3.50 ‘ 86 79 80 
Natl. Biscuit Co 5! 41% 50 484 
Pfd. $7 168 158'2 162'2 160'% 
Pfizer, Chas 77 49% 72% 69'/2 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 60% 422 59% 59 
Procter & Gamble 68% 55 66% 65% 
Quaker Oats Co 46a 37% 44 44'4 
Pid. $6 146" 136 138 137 
St. Regis Paper Co. 39/2 26% 39 38 
Stand. Brands, Inc 55% 40% 54 52'2 
Sterling Drug 40% 29% 38% 37% 
Un. Bisc. of Am 37 29% 31% 31% 
Victor Chem. Works 322 23% 31% 31% 
Ward Baking Co 14 11% 12% 12% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
General Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd 109% 110% 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd 165 170 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd 99 Ya 100 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pid 94'/2 97 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 95 96'/2 
Stand. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd 782 79'% 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc 4M 85 
Un. Biscuit of Am., $4.50 Pfd 97 99 
Victor Chem. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 86% 88 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 87 89 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
Aug. Aug 
is 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp 4% 3% 4% 4S 
Great A&P Tea Co 398 86241 378 3762 
Pfd. $5 133 123'% 130 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of N.Y 35 27 33% 33% 
Wagner Baking Co 3'2 2 3% 3% 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc 27% 24 26 25% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp of N.Y 
Pfd. $5 97% 98% 
Omar, Inc ° 16% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 72 80 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Aug. Aug 
i 8 
-—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.75 3.25 4.00 4.00 
Pfd. B 55 45 52% 
Can. Bakeries 6 5% 5% 
Can. Food Prod 3.80 2.50 3.25 3.25 
> .» j 8 7 7 7 
Ptd 48 37 46 44 
Catelli Food, A 32 29 32 
8 ‘ 4! 40 40 
Cons. Bakeries 9'* 7 7” 7% 
Federal Grain 4 26 38% 38 
Ptd 30% 25% 282 27% 
Gen. Bakeries 7.00 4.90 7.00 6.75 
Int. Mig., Pfd *70 
Lake of the Woods 
Pid 128 123 24 123 
Maple Leaf Mig 9/2 7 9 9 
Pf 95 85 92 
McCabe Grain, A 25 16 22 
8 242 23/2 23'A 
Ogilvie Fiour 33 26 32% “34 
Ptd 155 130 *125 
Std. Brands ; *48 *39 "48 
Toronto Elevators 24 17 23% 24 
United Grain, A 16% I5'% 16% 
Weston, G., A 33 21” 2 32% 
8 33 21’ 32 32% 
412% pid 97 87> 95 96 


*Less than board 
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Property Line 
Error Discovered 


By Storage Expansion 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Pro- 
jection of a new grain elevator at 
Mill B of the William Kelly Milling 
Co. brought to light a property line 
error involving the milling company 
and the Carey Salt Co. An amicable 
even exchange on 10-ft. strips cleared 
the way for awarding the contract to 
construct 600000 bu. new storage 
Present capacity is 1 million bushels 


P. H. Baum, vice president and 
general manager, said the contract 
was let to Chalmers & Borton, and 


it is hoped to have the new bins com- 


pleted by Jan. 1 

The property 
covered 38 
the 


line dis- 
years after 


land from the salt 


errors were 
purchase of 
company. 





Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ 
Cables: Radium Corr 


sundries 
P.O. Box 6 








[ 
T 
WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

55 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
nade Buildings, DUNDEE 
icholas St.. ABERDEEN 
KIRKCALDY 


p.”” Dundee 





[/28 High 8t., 


Cable P) 
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Handel-en 
Maatschappy 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


N. V. 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 





Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
Nj olg AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED - STARCH 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW,C.2 
IMPORTERS OF 

OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


FLOUR 














Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.Y. 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 
Cable Address: “Medium” 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR aiieiid 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“Drrtoma,"’ Glasgow 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 





VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.Y. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Rotterdam, Holland 
“Interest-Rotterdam” 


Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C. 3 

FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
FFICES ALSO AT 
POO ind BRISTOL 


coe COHEN, N. V. 


MPORTERS SINCE 1879 
Ma weg (Postbox 196) 
nor TERDAM, HOLLAND 
Re Tw s Bank N. V., 
Telex: 21290 ‘able Address: Felixhen 














McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 





DONSZELMANN EN CO. W.V. 


Importe ors Since 1889 


Flour, — Rice and other Cereals 











Struisenburgst 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: ““MarRvE.,"’ Glasgow Cable Address: Semolina 
N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Bstablished 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 








47-48 Damrak FLOUR 


Pro-f na contract 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 

IMPORTERS e Address Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, 

Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 

softwheat and springwheat flours 


terms and conditions in full 





HOLLAND 








Cable Address: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 

Bygrip, 

Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, 


4 
. 
SINCE 1889 
Amsterdam 


6th Ed., Riverside, 
Guarantee Trust 


Private 
New York 


A.B.C, 
Reference 
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‘GRAIN SERVICE 
| where 





New York 











Chicago Memphis : 
St. Louis Enid < 
Kansas City Galveston ss 
Omahe Houston S 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth SS 
Buffalo Portiand ~ 
Toledo San Francisco SS 
Columbus Los Angeles a 
Norfolk Vancouver, 8. C. «SS 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 3 
<3 
SJ 
TERMINAL | 
VATORS = 
ELE ‘ 
Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis = 
ou e 
—— City Memphis 
D) Minneapolis, Gaiveston 
werd Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 


Columbus 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
4 FROM 
VERY PRODUCING AREA 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 








A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplor 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, tac. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








. FOR 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 3-0281 
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FARM LAW 


(Continued from page 3) 





plea for rejection of the House bill 
and the calling of a conference. 


Small Grains’ Support 

As the Senate committee made its 
first move to call a conference, it 
transpired that the fight was one to 
compel a change in the House-spon- 
sored bill requiring that the small 
feed grains—oats, barley, rye, grain 
sorghums—be mandatorily supported 
at not less than 60% of parity. That 
provision was in the Senate bill. 

This particular provision has never 
been a point of controversy at USDA 
since the commodities listed have 
been supported in recent years—even 
under the Benson administration— 
although the requirement was not 
mandatory. 

The representatives served notice 
on their senatorial colleagues that 
since the House had previcusly given 
ground to amend its bill in the case 
of cotton and corn, they could not 
concur with the request for a con- 
ference discussion. 


Conference Call Reversed 


The Senate, caught in an embar- 
rassing situation, gave ground. The 
agriculture committee, prior to the 
weekend adjournment, reversed its 
call for a conference and agreed to 
take up and approve the House farm 
bill. 

The Senate would have acted on 
this committee decision at once had 
it not been for legislative protocol. 
Since the House was not in session 
on Saturday, Aug. 16, it could not 
formally receive the Senate’s revers- 
al of its committee decision and ac- 
cept a message of recall of the con- 
ference request. 

The House measure is primarily a 
cotton law since it provides for the 
1959 and 1960 crop years a basic cot- 
ton acreage of approximately 16.6 
million acres. Without this change 
cotton acreage would have declined 
for the two years ahead to not more 
than 13.6 million acres. 


Feed Grain 

On the feed grain side, it means 
the end of corn acreage allotments, 
and it assures a price floor un- 
der corn of not less than $1.14-1.15 
bu. Without acreage allotments, the 
old commercial Corn Belt designa- 
tion is ended, and all corn, no matter 
where it is grown, is eligible for price 
support at not less than this level, 
or 90% of the national average mar- 
ket price for the immediately pre- 
ceding three years. It is believed that 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 











FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 


























WANT ADS 














v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 15¢ per word; minimum 
charge, $2.25. (Count six words for signature.) Add 20¢ per inser- 
tion for forwarding of replies if keyed to office of publication. Situa- 
tion Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$7 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 











MISCELLANEOUS 
EE v 


WANTED TO BUY: FARINOGRAPH, 
good condition. Give all necessary infor- 
mation regarding bowl size type, etc 
Quote price. Address Ad No. 4017, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


MACHINERY WANTED 











a v 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 


City, Mo. 








HELP WANTED 
v 





HELP WANTED 
v 

















GENERAL SALES MANAGER WANTED 


Executive with successful food merchandising and 
marketing background is needed by large southwest- 
ern multiple milling operation. He will direct continen- 
tal sales of mill flour, corn products and their by- 
products. Write P.O. Box 2255, Dallas 21, Texas. 








the precise dollar-and-cents floor is 
probably the higher of this range for 
the 1959 crop. 

USDA officials competent to dis- 
cuss feed industry aspects of the corn 
provision of this bill say emphatically 
that the removal of acreage allot- 
ments for corn, and the new floor, are 
unlikely to have any material effect 
on corn acreage for next year. They 
say that in recent years acreage al- 
lotments have been ineffective and 
inconsequential to the corn acreage 
of the nation. In fact, an expanded 
cotton acreage for next year probab- 
ly will turn back a previous threat 
that a severe cutback in cotton acre- 
age would result in wide corn expan- 
sion in the Cotton Belt. 





PL 480 


(Continued from page 3) 





amendment will go forward from 
both the White House and the state 
department. 


USDA comment does not go so far 
as to say that there will be a veto 
of a PL 480 bill which fails to take 
into consideration these warnings, 
but such a probability must not be 
dismissed, even though Congress is 
headed for adjournment. 


A veto of the PL 480 extension bill 
after a congressional adjournment 
would be a desperate step by the ad- 
ministration because the measure 
contains the motivating force for the 
substantial buying of agricultural 
surpluses. It must be remembered 
that the export outlook for U.S. sur- 
pluses—barring war or worsening 
conditions in the Middle East—is for 
a decline in the outbound move- 
ment of such important commodities 
as wheat and cotton. 


This would, to a certain extent, 
modify the immediate effect of a 
veto at this time because the next 
Congress, meeting in January next 
year, could pass a PL 480 extension. 


Most Buffalo 
Elevators Reach 
Union Agreements 


BUFFALO—Two new union con- 
tract agreements were reached Aug. 
15 by nine out of 11 grain elevators 
here. John R. Roberts, business rep- 
resentative and president of Local 
1286, Grain Elevator Employees 
(AFL-CIO), said talks with the two 
unsigned elevators will take place 
this week. In the meantime, there 
will be no work stoppages at the two 
plants. 

Mr. Roberts said the three-year 
contract with the nine elevators pro- 
vides an immediate 10¢ hourly in- 
crease and wage reopeners at the end 
of the first and second years. He 
said it also provides a new paid holi- 
day, Easter Monday, and four-week 
vacation after 20 years service. The 
previous vacation maximum was 
three weeks. 

Local 1286 represents about 
workers in the 11 elevators. 

Members of Local 110, American 
Federation of Grain Millers (AFL- 
CIO), on the afternoon of Aug. 15 
unanimously accepted a new two- 
year agreement with the Maritime 
Milling Co. Peter J. Rybka, business 
representative, said it provides hour- 
ly increases of 10¢ as of last July 1 
and 8¢ next July 1. About 170 work- 
ers are covered. 


400 








BREAO i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EUROPE’S LARGEST ELEVATOR 

PARIS—What is claimed to be 
Europe's largest elevator has been 
opened at La Grande Paroisse on 
the banks of the River Seine. The 
buildings hold 60,000 tons of grain 
and when completed in 1961 will 
accommodate 100,000 tons. Owner is 
the Union Nationale des Cooperatives 
Agricoles de Cereales. 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller efers advertisers: 





Exclusive Lists 


List Services @vailable to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
— list are based upon the cu- 
= mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
: there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 











Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details. . . 





Proof of a job well done. . 


' 
1 
' 
' 
“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful ' 
service to your advertisers and a directory ; 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City i 
grain company executive.* ; 
' 
“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- ' 
est and value to us and the book is in the : 
customary quality tradition of The North- ' 
western Miller.”—A Southwest milling : 
firm offcial.* ! 
1 
' 
i 
! 
i 
' 
i 
' 
i 
t 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you hav: been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, the weekly news 
magazine serving the milling industry and the 
grain trade 

@ The Almanack, a statistical annual supplying 
in one source information on the flour, feed, 
grain and baking industries. 


@ The library, for reference and research 
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te Colorado Milling & Elevator Co.e Oklahoma Flour Mills Compony Mill, El Reno, Okiahoma ¢ 4,000 cwts. daily capacity 





COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
MAINTAINS QUALITY WITH THE HELP OF 


W&T Flour Treatment 





Oklahoma Mill employee setting single control valve on Beta 


Me Chiora® Control unit. Unit applies chlorine gos accurately 
ond dependably to individual flour streams 
Dyox® unit is in right foreground. Here, chlorine dioxide gas, 
generated in situ, is accurately metered to flour streams as a 


gas, not as a liquid. 


Novadelox® being placed in the hopper of an NA Feeder for 
best color removal and dependable application. Similor 
feeders are used for the feeding of ‘““N-RICHMENT-A” pre- 
mixes for the enrichment of flour. 





In seventeen mills throughout the United States, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Company stresses quality in its finished prod- 
ucts— “home office” quality, no matter where the mill is located. 
One of its means of securing this quality is the use of Wallace & 
Tiernan’s products and services. 


For flours treated to the optimum of maturity and to satisfy 
the most rigid baking requirements, CM&E uses the Dyox® 
Process to produce chlorine dioxide as a fresh, sharp gas without 
storage. 

For pin-point pH control of pastry flours, it uses W&T Beta 
Chlora® control units that permit individual stream treatment 
with only one control valve setting. Chlorine application is easily 
read on an accurately calibrated scale. 


For best color dress and the peak of color removal, CM&E 
uses Novadelox®, applied through the reliable, mill-tested, W&T 
Heavy Duty NA Feeder. 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Company is only one of the many 
milling companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is 
not one of these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s 
complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 








25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








An autograph on every loaf! 


& In ancient Pompeii, the business of 

making bread was highly competitive 
—just as it is today. So these early predecessors of 
ours were among the first to appreciate the value 
of a trademark. Every loaf of Pompeiian bread was 
stamped with the baker’s name! 

Bread has been the basic food of civilized man 
since the stone age. Its nutritive value is only one 
of the reasons it is still the staff of life. The second 
reason is that the arts of milling and baking have 
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Good eating will always begin with Bread 


never stood still in all these thousands of years. 

General Mills believes that tomorrow’s bread will 
be even more improved. And tomorrow’s customers 
will be just as eager to buy the bread marked with 
the name of the progressive baker who is served by 
the progressive miller. 





General 


Mills 








